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one indicating the «befft to wliich they perceived a problei as 
cccurring frequently in their classroois and the other indicating the 
extent: to »hich they perceived a 'problem as bothersome, were factor 
analyzed. Eleven •frequency" and ten rtbothersose" factors eserged 
ff^i.*^? analysis. AaoAg the probleis seen by educators to be either 
difficult to resolve or occurring *» it hjioticeable frequency were/*" 
invigorating student itt<terest in reading', achieving a sense of ^ 
professional worth, andj^lding skills- in reading conprehension.- Ihe 
factors emerging froi^^e analysis also revealed interesting ' 
assupptiM^ and con^dctions about teaching, /the reading process,, 
learninqy^and durricului. Several .factors revealed a deep sense of 
frustration and a fleaire to iaprove and qrow professionally, while 
others reflected ah unusually narrow conception of curriculum. (Six 
tables bf dat^>are[ included. ) (Author/FL) 
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Beproductipns supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made *. 
* : / • -'from the oriqinal document. ^ "^ « 
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There is today a great Uneasiness aboutr reading shared by both professional 
ueduc«tor8 at^d the publi^ at large. This uheasiness arises out of a realization 
that many children but eap^cially poor children from urban schools are complex- 
?J^„ the^^ . These shor tcoiings - 

are regarded by observers of i^nerican education as having potentially ekplo-r* 
sive social and economic cbnsequences. Yet, surprisingly, no aspect of Aip^ri- 
can education has been studied as in^tensively and ext]^hsiYely ab. reading. The 



great bulk of this .research has compared the effectiveness M one teaching^ .r. 
method aver another". More recent ljr. ther6 has-been a resurgence of thcfore.tidal 
research on the reading pjToc^s. NeJ-t^ier , theoretical nor methods res^^rch ha^^^, 
shed much light on^ the causes ,of these rWding shortcomings or on the problems 
teachers encounter in teaching reading. * , ' * 

The aim of the present study was to explprxe a/yariety of *^perceived 'prob- 
lems educators encountered in the daily give-and-take of teaching children to 
read* Since such educators play crucial roles iA whatever successes or ^ailures^ 
Characterize the te^achin^f reading, what they think, feel and do^ about, teaching 



reading is important and must be known if we are tcx uncover tHe.|hottcomings 
associated with reading failure. The purposes ^fo^ thi^J^eport, therefore, are: 
(1) tp identify the problems of reading educatorsf^as a pl|eiude to^olutions 
which may then be hypothesized; .and (2f) to describe ai nieds-assessment methodo-i 
logy by which this goal can be accomplished. 
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The basic assujjiption is that if we cah discover ;wh^t studettts* and teachers' 
' problems are, we It^ve gaine4 enorinously valuable insight into their world and 
, we are in a ppsit^lon to help them at some level to reduce or eliminate these 

• ■ . . . i( '■ ■ ^ ■ • ■ * 

problems. . ' '. hi 

The method|iogy for identi'fying problems is straightforward/ initially, 
^^^^'P^^^^^o^^B Of classroom problems are elicited from studentT^and/or 
Tteachers^ ^eclnd, Sinc^ problems are consid^red^ ins tan^^ o^.^^al-^esponse 
interference, ^^pne or .mofe goal statements are inferred from (^each -personal 
acrcount. Thi'rd, goal, statements are inspected in order to eliminate dupllca- 

/ . ^ ' ' " ' , ' ' ' - . • # ■ ' 

tion. Fourt^, goal statements are made into a self-administering checklist 
usually With' two sdajj.^s— one which indJ,cates how |requently tiie goal is not . 
• att^n^d and another which indicates how bothersome tt is whe.n the goal is not 
attuned. 'Fifth, the checklist -is responded to by the desired sample of either 

, • * ■ ■ v.. ■■ .- • . ■ • 

students ot teachers. Sixth, the . responses are analyzed to detemine which ' ' 
■ ' • ,. ' ■ ' ^ ,. ■ * . '■ ■ 

•.individual, problems are sigtiificant.ly . frequent and/or bothersome and which ' ' 
■•• ' •■ •\'-.' " ' ^ • • „ , • " • ' ■ ■ ■■ 

gtoi^s of flimilar, problems (problem areas) seem most noteworthy. Finally spe- 

xifie feedback is prepg|ed for the respondents. Upon getting the feedback-, 
individualized and persoiUlized programs. of inservice education for teachers 
can be developed. .\ ' • ' . ^ ^ 

The methodology has been used on a number of occasions .to determine "teach- 
er and/or student concerns (4, 6, 7). [A revlew:=of these and other related 
studies is available (5).] Most rece^tly it was employed a^ a part of j:he Ohio 
Right to Read Program.' » 

The purpose pf using the needs assessment methodology therein i was two-fold. 

• - . ' ' ' > • • ' ' >. 

Generally there was an interest in determining the problems 'of .teachers of;^ 

it >. • • . • ' ' ' 

reading so^vthat statewide/ attention might be focused upon them. More specif icaUy 
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it wai^hoped that by exposing Right to Read participants to, tKe. methodology 1 
and showiilg them how * to use it> t;hey in turn would identify concerns of teachii:s 
of reading in their school districts and institute- more meaningful, and Rer- |^ 
sonal programs of inservice education. ' * 



PROCEDURES . / 1 



The present study- sought to expose-Right to, Head participants at/ a stdte- 
vide conference to the needs assessment methodology so^^^pikt they could use • 
to identify problems of teachers of reading in their school districts and*ln&ti-* 
tute more, meaningful in^rvice programs. The procedure ^f or accomplishing the ^ 
objectives was identical to that reported in earlier studies — that is ^ prior 
to and during the July 1975 Conf^rence,^ participants were engaged'' in identifi- 
cdtion of their perceived problems and cohsider'ation of 'the methodology by which 
they were detejnnined. « # . ^ | j 

Because some participants in earlier conferences found it timeHconsumljlig 
to conduct a study involving' both stage one (Ihe collection of teacher problems) 
^nd stage two (their ^verification) , the validity and reliability of the chick- 

■ ■ : ' 

list were improved so that it could be used. directly by school districts and /* 
thtis eliminate any need to do stage one. In ordef to dtp tliis the instrument 
was spbjetted tb^f urther item analysis with a larger population of teachers 
of reading. Cond^uently, the present study ^determines and report;s what 
teachers of reading in Ohio perceive their problems to be. 

Two samples of teachers we£»e involved in the- present study.. The stage 
one saAple from wliom problems were /cpllected' consisted of 40 teacher^ enrolled 
in graduate courses at Ohio State University during the spring of 1975. Right 



to Fiead Conference participa^its could not piarticipate in bhl^ stage since these 

- • ■• ■ . . ■ ■" ..." . • . ' . ' - ' ■ • 

participants vfere not, aQ yet, -identified,.- • / 

The instrument us^d in stage one for collecting the perisohal accounts of 
• teacher problems, the MBRPTI, was Sas^d on a similar instrument i the My Biggest 
Problem Today Inventory (MBPW) • form used ajxd described in two previous Studies 
(4, 7) . Thereon, teachers of reading, are requested to record personal acQounts 
of the biggest: problem they encountet each. day when teaching reading. ^ An 
example ^of a problem reported by a teacher follows: 



Great disparity in reading ability and* interests' left ^He class 
moaning over what, to me, was a brief and 'interesting /assignment . 
Ity feelings of frustration seemed to keep me from stJ^iulj^ ting any 
interest, absolutely no response to my most "p^ovoc^ive" questions: ' 
The' class ended with the students and toe disgruntle'd. ' . 

■ . ■■■ ^. ^ . ' \ . ■ . . 

A second kind of information solicited bf the MBRPTI was the regpoiJdent *s 
^ . ■ > ' ,i ■. ' •. ^ » ■ 

reaction to the incident on each of three set? of . polar adjectives: frequent- 

. . . \ * % * \ . V . 

infrequent; bothersomfe'-not bothersome ^nd sblvablei-4ns6lvable. 

Thirdly, the respondent was asked (y) .classify the personal 4ccount reported 

■ ■■' ■ a/ ^ ■ ' • v. . 

•on each MBRPTI according to o^e of fourteen diff.9r^nt heeds. *These needs, 

among them Achievement, Competehcfii Countferaction and Efficiency, Had been 

identified in the two previadB studies of problem^ of teachers of .reading. 

. /■••' - " ' . 

Following the first three steps of /the methodology, th4 MBRPTI was administered 

to the stage one sample of forty teachers and duplications and redundancies 

were eliminated. • There were 38 soLewhat different^ goal-statements added to 

■ ■ \ 

the checklist. 'These nfew goal stitementr^hen combined^ with the 68 items' on • 

' ' ^ ' ' ^ . ■ \. ■ ' 

the original Teacher Problems Chejbklist (Heading) constituted a revided 106- 

item. instrument, th0 Teachers Prdblems Checklist: Reading (TPC-R) . * 
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In addition to increasing th^ number of Items on the checklist, the 
response mode' was change^ as wel;L. On the first che'tklist.' respondents had', 
been asked to indicate on two, two-point scales (yea-no) the extent to which^ ' 
each problem was frequentljT occur ring arld'bothW^me. Cn the TPC-,R each of the" 
••frequency and bp thersoJenes? scales becaie^a' five-poirit scale.. Thete were two 
^reasona forr.^lBelectiMT thts - sqale.' ■. Ptrst. jit .wae_assumed that frequehcy and 
botheraomeness wer/ variables which exi9t.,Gn a' continuum. Feedback fron^ 
epachers -indica^^ngVthat they ha<J,diff>ctiity -responding to the items, on dicho- 
-tomous scales ^upport^^his assumption i. Secondly, the purpose. was theq, to coh 
struct a scale o?i which teachers could respond in ^ psychometrlcally tfeliable 
way and which would allow the rjesponses to be 'dlscributed so that th'ey would 
yield the greatest variance possible. • A modified five-point Likert scale 

' » , ' ■ 

#as employed to accomplish these purposes. Below is an example of two speci- 
fier problems , from the TPC-R>^nd the scales on which teachers responded. 
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RELATED TO' READiNi I HAVE» A PROBLEM . /. . 
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1 Having appropriate idate- f~1 | [ | ^ O] 



rial^ for different 
reading levels. 

2 Helping students * com- , 
^ ^ prehend non-fiction ^ 



5 4 3 2 



; the stagp two sample w'br^ the members of ^th^ July J^75 'Right to Read 
'Conference. Each was sent a detjter w^cJ^explained the purpose of the study -/ 
and requested the participant's coopetation Iti two ways. Fii'st', he or she 
^was asked to complete one of thyee checkMsts whicH' aet;bm^ 
Second, thfe* participant yas asked^o get two colleagues .to respond to the 
\ o^her tWQ checklists in order to provide .4 la^^^^ the 
106-item checklist cquld be factor analyzed. ^ ^ \w Vt" 

V Table 1 indicate? the number vof returned and usable checklists by subgroups 
of responde nts , / .' \\ r— ' ^ 



. TABLE 1 

NUMBER* OF RESPONDENTS WHO RETURNED USABLE- CHECKLISTS BY SUBGROUPS. 



. Subgroups * ^ 


. Number of Checklists 
Returned^ 

' ^ ■■ 


Elementary Teachers'' ] 


'1 ■ '■ ' ' ' " " . ^ 

' 222 


Middle School Teachers . 

» ■* ' . . ■ ' ' ■ , ■ ' 


69 

" ■' ■ ' ' . ■ 


High School Teachers 

Reading Specialists 

Supervisory or Administrative 

Personnel . 


' f ' ■ 57 
■> . . ■ ^ 
» ■•• A - ^' 87 

* ■ • ■ •■ 79. • 


"Others" ^ * 


10 


General Unspecified Classroom 
Teachers • _ 





TOTAL 



> : .528 



RESULTS 

Participants responded to /both the frequency and bo thersbmeness of the 
problems and thel^^ responses were analysed separatiely lii_ ordfet to report two 



kinds of lnfoxnna,t:f:i^^^^^ First, .spe'clflc problems for all the Conference parti- 
cipants and far iaiibgirbups '•of participants were determined. Second, ' problem 



which w^^ 

In order to ^^ -^^^ the specific prbblems perceived to be t^ie most f re- 

Then each 



quant, the mean f,ip^dU<fency of all the problems wais determined fir 
mean which was hig|^^^^^ the average was tested to determine if it signifi- 

cantly iQt <*01) /f,^^^<ied the value of the averag^ frequency o£ thie problems. 



Since an tii^tjijoitL^^ the needs assessment methodology^jalsp^ yi^ be abik^r 



to provide resulM for meaningful subgroups of respondents. Table 2 presents the 
average responsjes and ranks of the 52 most frequently occurring probletas.^for 

five subgroups o^ respondents: elementary teachers, middle schbqi'^ teachers/ 

■"-J, ■.-■./••■. *■ , ■, ••,.»- - 

high school teacherd, reaching , specialists arid supervisory and administratjye ' 
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A COMPARISON OP" THE SIGNIFICANTLY FREQUENT PROBLEMS' IDENTIFIED 
: B::^' BY ALL TfiE RESPONDENTS FOR FIVE SUBGROtJPS . ' 
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Having appropr^te ihaterlals for dlffei^^t 
reading levelaf, ' \ 



Changing thei.ne^atlVeip'erceptlons and 
attitudes ot i^udents toward reading- 
doing those tilings which seem likely to 
result in'more positive perpeptions and 
• attitudes. i , . \ 

. ' '»■■,■■ ..'n 

. <■ , • ■■ ■ J 

■ ■ - ' ' . , ■' 

> Getting students to. work, more thoroughly 
and' adowly . 

■ ■ > ■ '* '■ 

Because ! want my students to have a 
bettef self-conce^, 

' Getting students to re^d at. a rate 
appropriate for comprehending the 
material. . ' 

; Getting students to learn and remember 
basic terms in ^a special subject area. 



2.87/33.5 
2,85/38.5 

-I 



3.16/39.5 



3. 39/20.. 5 



3.39/22.5 



3;39/22..5 



2.57/58.5 



3.17/12 

4 



2.97/23.5 



3.11/11 - 



3.55y3 



2.^8/32 



3.00/17 



2.87/33,5 



3.32/25 



3.22/32 



3.47/15.5 



3.40/20 



3.14/41 



3.20/34.5 



3.39/22.5 



3.26/6 



■I . ■ :fr-^ 



3.17/12 



2.97/23.5 



3.13/9 

,2.90/34i5 

2.92/29.5 



2.57/58.5 



2.99/22 



.8- 



10 




B 
20 

21 



, Stiiulating students to do remelial 



work In reading. 

v~1}etting-Btiii^ents;ior;:enj' 



Demonstrating that 'liyMtUdent* ihave^ 
learned what l|thought I had Uught . 



22 

24' 

28 
29 

30 

32 
35 
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Knowing about aad h^vlrig . av^llalrlS' . 
a full rah^e of reading; ifetitials-^vi- 
doing tlftse tRings; v^iclf id^iit^fy ai^d 
procure such mat^rials^ / . : v 

Finding material '^f intlfeat-^^^ 
each'student. ' ' , ■ , 

Identifying Students ' reading • 
difficulties, <" ' " ..: 

Getting studentV to. comprehend. 

Having students ma)ce inferences from- 
tl?eir reading. ' J,-^ 

Haying-enough time ;ko work with stu-' ' ' 
dents who need special help . , 

Getting students to follow directions. 

Doing, the things which .seem likely to 
help<.students Improve In reading com- 
prehension ability such as giving 



2. 66/62. • 



2. 



3.21/19 ■ 

3..?9/l ' 

3. 17/11 > 
Z. 72/49 S 



■ '■ . I 
'' ' ' ' 

3:65/7.5- 
4^30/li 

I ■ 

■ . ■ I 

; , y : 
.• . » . ' . J < , 

^3.49/12:^ 
3.01/57.5 



3| 



3. 



3. 



3.,,^ , 

3.95/i 

3.44/17 
3.16/37' 



•2. 



pl/10.5 



3,20/95 
3.56/1.5 

2.87/31 



2.97/23.5 
2,^7/54.5 

2.87/37 



J-,- 



3.06/13 I 
3.05/16 

3:.23/5^ 
3.13/9 / 

3.67/r' 

2.90/34.5 
2.77/54.5" 



Nltchill-Kernan. Claudia if Keith T. Keman. Children's IrlsuTtsi Ainerlea 
and Samoa* In Sanchis 4 Blount. Pp. 307*316, * , 

Investigate the content of children's InsulVas a way, of approaching 
cultural values. For example, black Afherlcan children accuse each 
other of being babies and Insult each other.^l parents. Samoan chUdren 
do;;ne1ther of the above but accuse each other of having Chinese eyes. ; 
purthemgiorei the strength of the children's response to particular 
Insults reflects the Inenslty of the respective value, for examplei 
black American children become most angered at jreferencil;^ each m,. 
other's looks. Finally, when children use Insults incorftt^tlyi the 
process by which they acquire values can be witnessed. 

Nadtfi Uura* The ProbTim of Ord^r In a Factleis Society. 

After noting the pift»b1eni of voicing complaints In a conplex socltty 
such as oum (1,e/ In contrast with ZapotiC Indians who know the 
appropriate channtls for directing complaints ), and noting the further 
problems created by vertical as opposi^ to horizontal Integration 
(l.e* doctors^ talk primarily to othar doctors^ etcji Nader analyzes 
specific strategies of dealing with a complaint which she has dubbed 
"the No-Jobi" That Is, the employee i of the. phone company for Instance t 
whose job It is to say nok. Interesting analysis of the verbal ftrategles 
used for accomplishing this end. ^ 

SancheSt Mary. Introduction to Rt II, Sanches & Blount* v , 

Names 4 most^ important iources of thinking with regard to metacoinmun- 
icatlon: l)"general" use of the term, 2) Bateson'(see my entry for 
details about his theory 3) Jakobson (1960) in Style in Language , ed. ' 
Thomas Sebeok. 4) symbolists In anthropology (e,g; Geertz). Sanches 
discusses the dual goal of this section of rthe bookr 1 ) scientific 
schema for Isolating different types of metacommunlcative events and 
acts and 2) to understand how language as a behavior-generating'tmodel 
allowi for an Infinite number of speech events* 

Sanches, Mary & Ben Blount* Soclocultural Dimensions of Language Use t 
NYi Academic Press, 1975. // > 

Another key collection of essays in the research tradition under 
. discussion. Many of the artlctts Included are found in this biblio* 

Sebieffelln, Bambi B* Getting it Together: An Ethnographic Approach to the 
/ Study of the Development of Communicative Competence, in Elinor 0* 
Keenan^^., Studies in Developm^ntgl Pragmatics . Hit Academic Press, 
to app€|tv ^ . 

Begins wltft art ixcel lent discussion of trends 1n*developmental • 
psychol1ri|jJt|t1cs, Inspired by Chomsky and McNelTI ,, partlcularTy " 
the appraach,:tecorntnenrfed by SI obi n, et.al., A F1i1d_Hanua1. for Xross- 
Cultural Stuay'^ the Aegulsltlbn of Conimunlbatlve Competence (UCB LBRL 
1967). Arguei,tcaii\(1nc1ngly that the Manual falledi since It prescribed 



(SchliffaHn,' cont'd) ' . ' • 

, aTloltatlon proctdiirfS cftvelopad In AmaHcan Sfittlngs, in hopas df- 
coll^ctlng comparablg data, which ifare not applicable In diffarant 
culturas for msons wgll-dbcumented by Schleffa?^ Then S.' outlines 
' . her oWn system f or gathfHng davelopmintal data In Papua, New Guinea, 
which Qonslsted of rtcordlng Speech from four children over an 
extended perlbd of time 1n iTnleractlon with their own famnies Jn 
their own homes, engaged In ordinary activities.* Focuses particularly - 
on the use of the native term aHaiina , by which mothers and oldef 
siblings pu^pbsefun teach young children to Stalk hard," I.e. right, 
[personal note-: Very Interesting data, clearly and deH^htfully 
discussed In II significant framawork,4 ^^"^^^ 

Silverman, David. The Action Frame of Reference, In The Theory of grganlzation , 
Helnimann,. 1970, pp. 126-.146. • 

Ar&uas for an "action" approach to imdtrstanding bthavlor Whieh seems 
to fcbnslst.ln a hollitlG (cf Ptrcy/Cohen)' notion that "people are 
eon$tra1ned by spciany constructed reality" (as oppostd to'a "systims" , 
approach" which sees ptople as conitralned by external systetm}/ Riftrenoe 
to stfclal theorists Durkhelm, ParsonSi SchutZt as well as Symbolic 
Interactional sts Ro^a and Blurner. Lists seven^ components of an Action 
approach i Basic alemants seem to be 1) meaning as soclally^constructed 
reality arjd 2) sociologists' task to understand Inherent logic of data, 
not Impose external logic on data* 

Spradley, James P. The Ethnography of Crime In American Society. 

A^^^y of public IrttpKl cation In Seattle, By examining the 
vlrlous terms used by habitual offenders, discovered the social 
variables of public Intoxication* In an interesting revelation of 
the ways In which different terms reveal dlffarerjt world views [rny 
observat1on]t notes that the same offenders are "down-and*outers" to 
outsiders; "coimioh drunkards" to the courtr "drunks" or "vagrants" to . 
the police; "chronic alcoholics" to doctors andhaalth officlajs; "the 
homeless man" to social scientists; and, to the man themselves, "tramps" 
or "Iniraetes," or any of ' many subtypas of each (enumerated 

In the text). The tn^^group's own classifications are shown to reflect 
a complex set of distinctions all of which grow out of the main 
distinguishing factor of mobility* [note^ Stems quite similar to the 
Agar study for strtet junkies, but this one, for some reason. Is much 
more pleasant to read. ] ^ I ■' 

Stross, Brian. LI nguisJ^c^ Creativity in Song, In Sanches & Blount. Pp. 317-348. 

..." i ' ' 

An Interesting ethnography of song 1n Tieltal (Mayans). What Is spectltl 
about this study Is Its focus on the unique tension between freedom* for 
creative. expression within structural constralntsr "It Is **. by miBans 
of constraints that creativl^ rray be judged," Analyzes three sample ^^ 
songs. [Personal note: This is the central tension In art, most 
dfamatlcallyt^and in all human culture.] 
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TP€-)l ' Problem Steteaene 



CO n 



H 0 



attentidn to meaning/ retention, 
inference making , ypcabulary de- 
velopment and syntax. 

'» ' I' • ... ■ . ' 



, J6 > Haying students feel successful at 
' ' reading.' ' 

' 37 . Providing for individual differences'. 



38 



40' 



.45 



Getting students'to tfo things such as 
, ijorking carefully or Sjielling correctly. 

,' ' ' ' 

Getting students to. see meaning Ip the • 
printed page. - . 



2 .59/65 



3.00/17 

I ■ t 

1,3.44/4 



2.8;/k5 



•H 01 



Ji CO 

u u 
Mot 

•H 01 
S H 



n 

tI 

-0 0 

• (0 0) 

■'oi' a 



3.14/43 .3.16/37 2.72/49.5 



3.36/22.5 3.58/10 



2.66/51.5 

079 



Getting, students to improve in la%uage i [2.70/52.5 
arts abilities, fspec^^Uy reading ; , 
•Doing thosiB things which' slem liliely ' ' ■ 
to iiiiptove those abilities i 



46 

*? 
,49 

52 



Getting students to :;r^ad ' acduratfely 
Draliy. ■ ' 



Improving my student's vocabularies. • 

Knowing each a.tudept and his oX' her 
'.reading problem*. ' ! " 

;Gainin| skill iii the diagnosis of / ' 
individual student readii| difficulties 
ani( having the time and ip wrpunlty to 
employ such skills. ^ 



2.82/41 



2.90/58.5 
12.62/59 



3.39/5 



3.86/3, 3.82/3 3.20795 



3.14/43 3.14/41 ' 3.00/-21.5 



3.20/34.5 3.12/44 2.87/31 ' 
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3.15/7 
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3.46^14 13.67/5 I 3.21/8 

3.14/43 1 3.47/15.5 1 3.53/63 

3.77/4 13.35/26.5 1 2.95/25.5 
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72 
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Pro^leiD Statement ' 



Helping students learn' to read fluently. 

Having appropriate, materiala^f or different 
interest levels, • 

\ 

Having preparation tii^e., 

.• ' ■' > ' • 

Getting students to read aloud with 
expresdon. ' ' , 

Improving students' word attack slcllls. 

Getting students to read. so that they 
develop better understanding of language . 
structure such as complete sentences and ^ 
sentence, fragments. 

Teaching too many stHidents or, large clashes. 

r # 

Helpina Students to comprehend what they are 



readflP orally. 

Because I want students to have confidence 
enough to attack new words, j * 

/ • ' 

Because I want other students to be more 

considerate of students who do not read 

'as well.. , , 

Enhancing my students' interest in and 
attitude toward reading. 
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2.90/28.5 
2.93/24 ^ 

3.23/7.5 
3.02/13 . 

2.86/36 ' ■ 
3.00/17' 
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.95/21.5 

.82/41 

.73/48 ' 
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3.3W22.5 

,3,45/16 
3.26/29 ■' 



3,20/34.5. 
3,30/26,5 



,68/55,5 



3,43/17- 
3.23/31 

3.09/51 

3.19/37.5 



3.35/24 



3.18/ J^. 5 

3.04/49.5 
3.09745 

2.56/77.5 
3.14/41 



2.98/52 
3.04/49.5 
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2.82/37 
■3.03/18 
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2.37/31 
3.01/20 



3.42/185 
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2.81/39 
3.02/19 
2.86/J3.5 
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2.75/56.5 
2.95/25.5 

2.80/50.5 
2.59/62 
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2,81(48.5 
2.9V32' > 



2:43/.79 / 
2.84/43, 



2.84/43 



2.82/46.5 



3.04/18 
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90 
92 



.Knowing how to help stildents with low* 
\LQ., poor vision, ^or hearing problems, 

Finding enough time to help all reading 
/groups. 

Completing the work I hafve planned. ' 

Because I want patents to be more con- 
cerned about their child's reading- 
ability.' ^ , 

Getting 'Students to read more. 

/ ' ■' . ■ * / 
Getting students to read at their own 

grade level. 

Helping students to overcome perceptual 
problems; ; . 



Motivating student's 



^ Knowing about and having- appropriate 
materials for 'a wide range of students. 

Getting sty^lents to:try harder. 

Overcoming ^students' feeli^ngs ofjfrus- 
tration. ' \ 
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3.02/51 
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2.79/66.5 
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.2.74/48 



3.71/6 
'3.09/51 

2.99/60 , 

3.52/11 
3.42/18 

\ 

3.65/7.5 
3»01/57.5 



3.86/2 
,3. 18/34 .-5 



2.79/71 , 



3.58/10-^ 
3S35/26.5 




2.77/44 
3.38/5 . 



3.56/1.5 
2.97/23.5 



3.0(!/21.5 

3.24/7 
2.66/51.5 

3.05/16.5' 
2.90/28 



2.91/32 

3.24/4 

,2.9V-i2 
3.'06/7j , 

3.30/2 
2.61/61 " 

3.05/16 

3.13/9 
2.94/27.5 

2.89/36 
2.84/43 
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100 

lOi 
102 



Get ting stud?»U vto read .for and , recall . 
r det;ails. , 2j \ '■ 

Getting students to retain and usevhat. 
they have learned, 

Because I want students to\^e |tepared, ^ 

Overcoming studdhts' lydlfference 

1 > 



toward reading. / 



2;91/26 

3116/12 

2.9G/?8.5 
2.97/46 



3.20/34.5 

3^4/9 

3.46/14 
3.39/20.5 



3.39/42.5 
3.72/4 ' • 

3.56/12 • 
3.42/l8'.5 



2.fi9/^ 



3U4/3 



!.79Xl.! 



3'.15/14- 



2:75/56.5 

2.75/56.5 

2.84/43 
3.01/21 ^ 
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Note that a problem may' b*6 frequently- occurring for^the whole group while it 
may^occur only infrequently for a subgroup, and vice ver,sa. 

y Table 3 presents the same kind ol results for j:he'48 most tothersom'e 
problems for the five subgroups of r<-<;p ndents." 
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TABLE. 3 



A COMPARISdN^F THE SIOJIFIcaNTLy/mHERSOME PROBLEMS' IDENTIFIED 
' SY all the RESPONDENiyFOR/FIVE SUBGROUPS 



1^ 



r 



TP(hR Problem Statement 



Having appropriate materials for dif- 
ferent reading levels. | 

Changing tjie negative perceptions and. 
attitudes students toward reading- 
doing those \things Which seel likely 
to result inWe positive perceptions 
and attitudes\ 

Getting students to work more thoroughly 
a^d slowly. 

Because I want mjr students to have a 
better self-concept. 



Stimulating students to do remedia 
work in reading. 
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3.35/26.5 



3.54/14 



3.59/26 



'3.77/15 



19 Gettjing students to'lenjoy it. 



3.94/3'. 



3.28/33 



3.27/35 



3.20/41 




3.97/4'. 



3.39/38.5 



3.32/44.5 



3.57/28 
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Problem. Statemen/ 
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22 

24 

•2.8 
29 

f 

30 
32 
36 

3*7 
38 



Knowing about and having available' a 
full range of reading materials— doing 
those things which identify and pro- 
cure suqIi materials. . 

Finding matferials of interest for each 
student. 

■ 

Identifying students'' reading diffi- 
culties. - ' 

i . 

, Getting students to comprehend. 

Having^ students make inferences from 
their reading. 

Being avake and alert. 

, • ■> ' ■ 

Getting students to follow directions. ■ 

Havftig students feel successful at " 
reading. 

Providing for individual differences, 

Getting students to do things such as 
working carefully or spelling correctly, 
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Ekman, Paul; id. Darwin and Facial Exprasslon; A Century of Research In 
Rtvlew. NYi Acadami^PresSi 1973. ^. 

The last word [or tnt-^^t wink?] on facial expression research. 
Includes chapter by Ekrran Himself in which he surveys cross-cultural 
studies of facial expression. The thrust of hls^^^gument Is that 
whereas facial expressions were once considered universal , there 
developed a trend toward considering them soclally-detsnnlned 
(he blames Birdwhlstell forth^ISs among others), like evfe^^^ng 
else. Shows why studies which seemed to support\Such an Interpretation 
are not valid. Proffers instead the theory (convincingly) that facial 
expressions of emotion are universal; it Is display rules (I.e. when 
-;.^^1t 1s deemad appropriate to show expressions) that differ fromjculture 
to culture. 

Ekroantd^aul. About Browsi Emotional and Conversational Signals* in Aschoff, 
Cranacht Eibl^Eibesfe^d; Lepenies, eds.. Human Ethology . Cambridge 
University Press^ to appear. 

Tells all that EkiMin knows about brows (which is probably as much as 
or mori than anyone else In the world), including their use as a 
baton (to amphasize a word or phrase Incconver^atloni or .as ah emblem 
(not accompanied by speech). Discusses notion of display rules Lsee 
above entry] and experimental data documenting them. An excellent 
Introduction to the sort of thing Ekman does * which 1s truly 
overwhelming. [Note: Having recently just about completed what amounts 
to an etic analysis of facial movements^ he and Friesen are eRtarking 
V on eraie analj^es.] ^ m 

H^kmant Paul and Wallace V. Friesen. The Repertoinof Nonverbal Behaviors 

Categqriess Origins, Usage^and Coding. Semiotica , Vol. 1, 49-98 (1969) 

' A vary complete and clear article. Begins with summary of their work 
to datl\(not telling findings but dascrlbing areas). Suggest that 
origin, ^age and coding (the latter is d^fine^ as rules which' explain 
how tha betevlor contains or conveys information) are the three aspects 
of non-varbt\ that must be understood Discuss these three. parametlT^s 
for each of frve categories of no^^roal behavlori 1) emblejns , which 
have a "defini^T^n" or verbal translation. 2) IllustraTorS t' of which j 
there are six typlsj batons s ideographs, deictic movements, spatial 
movements, kinetograpt^, and pictographs, all of Whichiserve to 
lUustrata what is beinisSald. 3) affect displays, primarTly involving . 
the face. 4) regulators rwhich "maintain and regulate the baqk^and- 
forth nature of speaking anaN4stening," by urging the speaker to hurry 
up or slow down, for example. "S) adaptors , called the most difficult 
to describe ^and believe 1n (!)i wMch are presumably originally learned 
as adaptiva behavior to fulfill neeot^e.g. wiping of lips with tongue 
or hand. Three types are distingulshMi^self-adaptors, alter-adaptors, 
object^adaptors. An accompanying chart all the above plain. 
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EH ckson,, Frederick. One Function of Proxemlc Shifts in Face to^ace 

In studying vidiotaped counseling sessions, discovered that proxamic 
shifts are often parallel to topic shifts. They occur at the beginning 
. and end of a segment, and correspqpd to shifts in content,, styld^. and 
Interaction process. Always occuf with "uncomfortable moments." * 
However, they occur less at segment boundaries In intra-ethpic 
encounters ("not clear why"). ' 

Erickson, Frederick. Talking Down and Giving Reasons: Hypef-EKplanation 
and Listening Behavior in Inter-Racial Interviews. Paper dell vered 
at the International Conference on Non-Verbal Behavlof, Ontario Institute 
for Studies In Education, Toronto, ^Canada, Visy 11 , 1976i 

* • . ' - *■ 

Based on counseling interviews (video-taped) between counselors and 
students- of different and similar ethnic backgrounds. Discovered that 
the most usable Information was gleaned by the students when the 
counselor's ethnic background was similar to theirs. First reviews ^ 
relevant research. Then shows the effects of differing expectations 
about how44steMrsh1p and speakership 1s to be carried out and 
signalled. Basic''^d1ng is that (for example) black Amiricans 1n 
the s.tudy tended to. nw^intaln eye contact while speaking and make eye 
contact only sporadlcaHy while listening. In contrast, the white 
speakers tended to look steadily at their interlocutor while Hstening 
and allow their eyes to dart about while speaking. The result In 
Inter-ethnic communication was that the black student appeared to the 
" white, counselor to be not listening or not understanding, since the 
blaAltstener often "missed" the speaker's LRRM (Listener-Risponse- 
ReVevant-Monient j I.e. a signal that some response from the listener Is 
expected), and the white speaker similarly "missed" some of this 
listening responses the black listener made according to his own conventions 
The result was that the counselor employed one of two forms of hyperexplan- 
atlen: talking down or giving reasons. repeatedly. The impression, not 
otherwise explicable to the student, is that the counselor thinks he Is 
• stupid. This 1s altogether a crucial paper, clearly set forth and well 
demonstrated by examples from the data. * • • 

Goody, Jack. Memory and Learning In Oral and Literate Cultures The 
Reproduction of the Bagre. ms. 

Whereas he used to think the LoDagaa of Northern Ghana memorized the 
Bagre, he now believes it Is a process of creative reconstruction 
from a schema. With reference to Bartlett and Lord, discusses oral 
versus literate uses of memory, noting thatiit Is only in literate ' : 
societies that verbatim memory flourishes, since that type of mimory 
Is associated with formal schooling. Writing 1s said to affect 
memory in three main ways: 1) by making possible the greater ordering 
of things 2) adds a visual, spatial and motor element 3) facilitates 
rehearsal by making 1t possible to check back to the text. ^ 



Goody, Jack and Ian Watt. The Consequences Qf Llteracyt In G1g11o1l> pp. 
3n-3B7* Excerpts from larger work, 1962. 

Notes that modern culture is both oral and liter^atet and that the 
rtlatlonship betwetn these two modes. 1s a source of problems. The. 
adventvof literacy made possible a permanent record of the past and 
Its belief Si thereby ushering In the task of historical enquiry and 
also scepticism. It became possible to build up and test explanations 
and to develop a "logical, specialized, and cumulative Intelltctual 
tradition." [This is one of the basic texts In the tradition of 
oral /I Iterate culture which Includes a number of the entries 1n this 
bibliography.] 

Kaplan, Robert B* Cultural Thought Patterns 1n Inter-Cultural Education. 

Language Learning ^ Vol* 16, 1-20 (1966), 

. --- - . - ^ 

Begins with a sunmary of philosophical and linguistic' theory about 
cultural relativity of rhetoric and logic* Discusses flndlngsjof a' 
study which analyzed the compositions, written In English^ by students 
of various language backgrounds. Concludes that speakers of other 
languages adhere to different rhetoricaT model St and Illustrates these 
by simple diagrams. In Arabic (and other Semitic) languages, "paragraph 
development is based on a complex series of parallel constructions," 
and coordination Is valued rather than, subordination. Oriental (Chinese 
and Korean) languages are said to be "marked by what may be called an 
approach by Indirection," and "much greater freedom to digress or to 
Introduce extraneous material is available In French, or 1n Spanish***," 
Concludes that contrastive rhetoric must be taught as we now teach 
contrastlve grammar, and suggests some Ideas for how this may be done. 
[Personal note^ Altfiough It Is little known 1n linguistics, this is one 
of ttw favorite articles.] 

Keenan, Elinor 0* Why Look at Planned and Unplanned Olscoursef In Keenan 
& Bennet, pp. 1-41. , . 1"^ 

Makes the Interesting (and apparently valid) claim that communicative 
strategies learned early in life are not replaced by later-learned 
strategies but rather are "retained, to be relied upon under certain 
communicative conditions," Specifically, suggests that adults employ 
more sophisticated communicative patterns in planned discourse, but In 
unplanned discourse "they rely moreheavlly on morpho-syntaotic and 
^ discourse skills acquired In the first three to four years of life," 
Data presented to support hypothesis is drawn from child/child communi- 
cation (her own) I child/adult (Lpis Bloom's); and aduli/adult (Jeffer- 
son's and Schegloff 's)\ Note that "planned" in this stucly refers to 
planned written, while "unplanned" refers to unplannad spoken* Work 
remains to be done on planned spoken and unplanned written texts. 
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Kienai\, Elinor 0. & Tina Benntt, eds. Discourss Across Time and Space* 
Southern California Occasional Paptrs In Linguistics No. 5^ May 1977 • 
(Department of LingulsticSp University of Southarn California) 

A collection of articlts by Keenan and others assoclattd with heri 
basid on the following data: 6 narratives were given orally and 
spontaniously by students in a composition class about a niffr^death 
ixptrience (cf . Ubov) p and then the sarw ptoplt went .home and wrott " 
up the same experiences. Includes usiful bibliography by arta/toplc. 
[Notti An excellent idea for real data* comparing written and spoken 
modes. Work stems influenced by ethnomtthodologistSt sometimes 
, happily, sometimes less s^. See individual entries.] 

Keenan, Elinor Ochs and Banti B. Schieffelln. Topic as a Discourse Notlonii; 
A Study of Topic in the Conversations of Children and Adults, in Li, ed.t 

Subject and Topic , NY: Academic PresSp 1975, pp. 335-384. 

- . . ^ ^ ^ 

For authors, topic "is hot a simple NP b\Jt a proposition (about which ^ 
^somt claim Is made or elicited)." They "propose here a dynamic model 
of the way In which spfeakers establish a discourse topicT^ Drawing upon 
data from three sources: 1) Lois Bloom's tapes of mother/child interaction 
2) conversations between twin^ children 3)^ group therapy session transcribed 
by Gail Jefferson, Model (also shown graphically) includes the following: 
1) secure attention 2) speak clearly 3) give sufficient information to 
identify objects 4) give sufficient information about relationships 
between objects mentioned. The development of coirpetence 1n:chndrin 
. "concerns the extent to which a chtWLIs able to detennine the discpursi 
topic of a conversational partner." [Rote: "discourse topic" as outlined 
here is similar to Gumperz* notion of "thematic progression." Seems right.] 

Kemptonp Willet. The Rhythmic , Basis of Interactional Mi cro-SynchrorQf, 

Birdwhlstell and Scheflen study kinesics. Condon (and later, Kendon) 
studteimiDro-kineslcs. Kempton [his name is one rrore credential for his 
role in the field] explains their work, which uncovered the completely 
av^e« inspiring fact of synchrony at the micro level oyer a baffling range 
of Interactions. That Is, when someone speaks» s/he exhi bite self - 
synchrony: thi parts of their body move in sync with each other and 
with speech *f i.e. in the same frame of a movie filml Even mora 
astoundingly/ there is interactional synchroro^: the hearer's movainents 
are in sync with the speaker's. Different parts of the bodies move at 
different speeds and in different directions , but they:change dlree^lon 
at the same moment, Self-^sychrony is even found in neonates (that's 
nawborns)* 

Kempton, Willet. Speech Rhythm and Social Interaction: A Review of 

Microkineslc Research, ms. i 



Discusses synchrony (see preceding entry) in primates and in various 
exceptional situations. E.g. monkeys exhibit dyssynchrony Just before 
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(Ksmpton, ReyiaWj cont'd) 

dtparture. Dyssynchrony Is also observed In pathological bthavlori* 
Parkinsonism, stuttsrings schliophrenlas aphasiiat Huntington's chorea, 
epilepsy, autism, retardation, and reading proplims* More synchrony 
Is, observed between members of the same sub-cunturet between mothir^ 
* and their Infants, between men and women* Reffr^tp^e made to Loma^c's 
work on cantometrlcs exhibiting "choral cohesl^^sst" which stems to 
be a related phenomenon. [Personal note: th^ Is irore evidence for 
the existence of similar communicative strategies among members of 
slninar subcultureSt further explanation for the satisfying ftellngs 
associated with' communicating with someone of a shared bacJcground* J 

Kirshenblatt'Gimblett, Barbara. The Cbncept and Varieties of Narrative 
Performance In East European Jewish Culture, In Bauman h Sherier, 
pp. 283-308. - , 

/ ^Shows that narration of stories is a "du^tural focus" In east European 
/T JewisL^^^^ Stories are told negularly to make a point. "My aim; 
^^^afi, wfrri^to characterlie storytalling In east European Jewish 
^ cutlure of th^late nineteenth and early Jb^entleth centuries, particu- 
larly In tradlMon-orlented circles. Defines and describes various 
types of storlaa told, from least/ to most formal, giving examples of 
each type. Ends) with comparison of formal and Infonnal types. 

Kroll, Barbara. Combining Ideas in Written and Spoken English: A Look at 
Subordination, In Keenan & flinnet^ pp. 69*108. 

Discusses the syntactic functions coordination and subordi nation as 
treated in three traditions: pedagogical grarmar, contemporary rhetoric, 
and transformational grarrinar, and opts for an eclectic approach. 
Suggests that the measure for counting Is an "idea unit" which a ^ 
coninunicator has In mind and can encode at the phrase, clause or sentence 
level* Such units can then be confined by coordinating conjunctions, 
subordinate "signal" words, or dependent phrasei. HypotheslMS that 
"the totally unsophisticated communicator knows and uses- none of these 
devices, and rtlies instead on the principle of 'nextness' to create 
connections between ideas .^^ 

Labov, William* Narrative Artalysis: Oral Versiwis of Personal Experience, 
'in Helm, ed., Essays in the Verbal and Visual Arts . Seattle^ U of 
Was hi ngton Press, 1967. Pp. 12-44. - 

Suggests that before Wtemptfng to analyie complex narratives such 
as niyths, epics, etc.* scholars should grapple With "the simplest 
and most fundamental narrative. structures ... In direct connection with 
their prlginatirig factions." Suggests that such narratives are "oral 
versions of personal eKpeHence." This paper then analyzes such' 
narratives elicited from speakers of Black "tnglish [not sic] in New 
York. The analysis Is formal and functional . [Note: the attempts at * 
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forfnallsm are annoying to me but the referince to actual narratlvas 

which art quoted at length are excellant. This papar is a pracursor ^ 

of the following,] 

Labovp wmiam^ The Transformation of E)(par1anca in Narrative SyhtaXi 
^ L^pqgag^ In ^ Inner Citv i Studies in the Black Enqllsh Vernacular . 
U of Pennsylvania Prassr 1972, ' ■ 

This Is a key article in. narrative study from any partpectivt. U 
Structural analysis: narrative contains 1) abstract 2') orientation 
3) cof^licatlng action 4) evaluation 5). result 6) coda. Of 
thesa^ evaluation is the mos€ righlficant for conttnt; analysis. , ^ 
It consists of the speaker's attempts to answer in advance 'the hearer's 
question, "So what?" I.e. it shows what the speaker thinks is tellable 
about the story. Shows numerous linguistic techniques for accomplishing 
evaluation, . [Note: If you're going to read anything about narratives, 
read this.} 

Olson, David R. From Utterance to Text: The Bias of LangMage In Speech and 
Writing, in Fisher and Diez-SurerrOs eds.. Language and Logic in 
Personality and Society . NY, 1976. Also Harvard Iducatlort Review 47:3 (Auq 1975 

long and interasting discussion of rhetorical strategies in writing 
and speech. Basically distinguishes between the concept of meaning 
as Inherent in the text associated with writing^ (and; With Chomsky In 
linguistics) as opposed to reaning residing In context, associated 
with speech (and with Chafe). Oral statements are said to appeal to 
coimoa exparience for meaning, whereas written statanents depend on 
prior agreement about rules of argument. - Children are said to ignore 
or misinterpret utterances which express meaning other than that , 
expected (contrary-to-fact, entailmenti comes later). Most common 



reasoning is real 



y enthymema: logical steps are omttted. What peoplfe 



consider "logical i" in fact, is what they agree with. [All this and iwre.] 



Polanyi, Li via. Why the Whats are Whan: Mutually Contextual liing Realms 
of Narrative, 1n Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
Berkeley Linguistic^ Society , 1976, 

Quote: "In this paper I will be arguing for the need for a pragmatic 
theory of ^narrative to account for the surface structure phenomena ^ 
which are common in the narrative texts of real speakers," Outlines • 
others' approaches to narrative analysis and their Inadequacies. 
Leaning heavily on Labov's notion of "evaluative," makes the ^ey 
obsiervation: "People regularly understand a given narrative text to 
be about something otJier than the events or changes of state in the 
narrative," Two kinds of structures are posited: ter^oral (ie 
sequential evants) and durative/descrlptive (spatial , lgharacterolog1cal , 
etc.). After analysing in detail a priceless narrat1vl| entitled The 
Lady and the Housefly', concludes by suggesting a formalism (not 



(Polanyij Realms, cont'd) , 

yit worked D||t) which builds "an the cdnctpt of mutually >^ / 

contextual 1 ling francs— ^ each frame containing a structure governed ^ 
by Its own rules* and the three frames as a wh^le constituting a 
narrative frame operating within the corranunieativi structure as one 
way of encoding and reporting infonnatlon to other people*"' 

Polanyit Llvla^ So What*? The Pbint? iemiotica / to appear* ^ ^ 

Hypothesis is that what the point of stor^ cah be is culturally 
constrained. Demonstrates tn^s by analyiing In detail a story 
' told by a woman. in a group discussion and showing that the speaker / 
and her audience negotlati the point of the story untlT they agree 
upon one and the speaker can move on to another. Includes ^ 
coi^rehenslve bibliography of sources onunarritives. [Personal notet ^ 
the story here analyzed is the. one I collected i 
wl^ich is also the subject, of my own papers i" We 11 What Did You Expect?" 
(Bl^ ^) as well as "The Effect of Expectations on Xonversatlon" 
^ ' ( bjscQurse Processes ^ to appear). Polanyi *s paper ientains key 
V ri heights Into the cultural constructs underTying discourse.] 

pmppf Vladimir, Morphology of the Folktale t 2nd ed. Austin: U of Texas 
■ Press j 1968. (Study completed by Propp in 1928; originally published 
1r^ Efigllsh translation in 1958). Intro by Alan Dundes, 

\ ' A very basic text in narrative analysiSt since it was one of the firit* 
It is what Dundes (in the introduction) calls a syntagmatic structural 
approacht tracing the linear sequence of eventSs as opposed to a 
paradigmatic structural approach (cf.LevJ-Strauss) tracing underlyi 
patterns and binary oppositions. Propp does not cohcern himseTf with 
context and culture. Simply breaks fairy tales into component parts 
and studies them in temis of the functions of dramatis personae. 

Ross, Robert N. Ellipsis and the Structure of Expectationt San Jose State 
Occasional Papers in Linguistics ^ Dept of LIngulstlcSt San Jose State. U. * 
1975, ^.^ - 

Ross is "interested in how we perceive and understand the connections 
^ between some parts of texts," Thesis i^ that this is accomplished by 
means of "covert pieces of informatiqri" which he calls "structures of 
* expectation." [Personal note: I have borrowed this term from Ross; it % 
seems like the simplest and most accurate way of expressing what has 
-been called scripts, schamatai frames, templates, etc] 

SackSt Harvey. On Some Puns: With Some Intimations, in Shuy, ed. SocloHnguistlcsi 

Current Trends and Prospects . Washington OC^ Georgetown Uv* 135-144 (lft72). 

"" ""' " ~ " ■ --. - — - - ^ . 

Discusses puns as a way of showing what ethnomethodology can do. 
Thus, aim Is "to show a conversatipn sequential ordering [sic] that 
can be found for a characterlzable class of puns. Data from a group 
therapy session for adolescent boys. After presenting the excerpt 
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.AO /Getting kuilents to see ne^ning. in the 
V , , plrinte^page. 

, , Getting students to inlprove in language' 
flbilitlesv Especially, reading. I 



3.24/38 3.32)(44.,5 -a^aSMV 

T - I ' I ^ 

I , . I , ' S - 

3,01/55.5 3.25/49i 3'.30/46 



,4^ 
• '49 



Dping thope thingA which seeUllcely 
7/:to-liiipTovrthwmTtIe8^ " 

inip,rovlQg my students' vocak'lafies. 

Knoying each student and. his or her 
, reading problem. ' / 



3.45/23 



3.15/44 



3.01/55,,5 3.45/33.5 3.61/20.5 



3.28/33 



3:45735.5 3.56/24.5 



,"52 ^ ■ Gaining sUll in the diagnosis of 
■ ^ individual 'Student reading difficui^ 
- ties and haying the time atid oppor- 
: ' ' ]' -tunity t^^employ such skills. " 



3.91714.5 3.94/5' 3.37/42.5 



56 

57 
62 
64 



different inbrest liBvels. 

■ * ' ' ' 

Having preparation time, • 
Halntaining' student attention . 



for' 



Improving students' voifit attack' 
skills." , 



3.21/40 [3.58/^7 
3.60/11 

3.38/23 ■ 1 3,51/3J. 1 3.46/37 

3.26/36.513.13/61 12.74/76.5 
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3.09/40 



2,97/47 



3.53/1? 



3.13/38 

38/14 

3,51/5.5 



3.15/35.5 



3. "08/50 ' 
3.06/54.5 
i 3.20/40 
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TPC-R I Problem S^A^ilml>««■ 



65 



66 



Getting Btudents to. read sq that they 
develop better understandlijg of lan- 
guage structure such as complete 
wntences and sentence fragments. - 

Teaching too many students or large 
classes.' ■ ' 



67 



69 



72 



73 



78 



79 
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3.U/15.5 



H jl 
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Helping students to comprehend what 
^they are heading orally. 

» ' * 

Because I want students to have con- 
fidence enough ^to attack new words. 

Because I want other students to be 
more considerate of students who do ' 
,rio^t read as well. 

Enhancing my students' ikpktsn in 
. and -attltude'toward readinl. 

Overcoming studeoi apathy or out- ' 
right dislike. : ' 

Knowing how b help students with ^ • 
low I.Q., poor vision, o.r hearing 
problems. 



J 3.52/15.5 



3.19/42 



3.09/48 



3.45/20. 



3.34/41 ' 



A (0 
0 u 



H., 



3.28/47.5 



M CO 



3.12/'46.5 



3.07/51 



3.03/53.5 



3.55/13 



3.83/9. 



3.30/48 



3.13/i3 



3.77/15> 



3.70/20 



3.62/24 



3.61/25 



3.18/55 



'3.19/54 



3.04/60 



3.79/12 



2.71/73 



3.00/57 



3.39/26 



3.64/12 



3.49/32.5 



3.58/22.5 



3.47/34.5 



3.75/8 



3.32/31.5 



3.44/24:5 



n u 8) 

U fl 0 

. tl H (0 

3 -0 01 



3.00/45.5 



2,70/69. 



2.96/49 



3.01/44 



3.|r/25 



3.29/21 



3.29/21 



3*37/15.5 
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29 



TPC-R Problem Statement 

30 Finding eno^ugh time to help all reading 
groups. 

82 Dealing with. students who are bright 
".. but slow readers. / 

:,. .^M^.'^S!.! Wwt parents to be more gon- 

cerned aboitt their child's reading 
abimy; ■ ' 



■3 



87 Getting sftdents to read 



more. 



Helping students to overcome per- 
ceptual pr.oblems. /: 



\91 
92 



93 
94 



Motivating fdi^nts to, tead'. 

Doing an effective job of teaching 
reading. 

Knowing about -itnd having appropriate 
materials , for a wide range of stu- ^ . 
desit^. * . 

..G^ttin^ students: io;'tri,ha;dter J- , ^ ■ V:*'h.5p/i7'' 

Overcqroing studeabl^leell^g^of'^^ 4.?, ' 

frustration. ' ' '"'^ ^■'Hv^ ''J^'x ■ 



u 

an 7| 

tj 0 
0 
A 
H 0 
M to 



,WjJ, 
•0 0 

-a fli 




3.99/2 


3.91/6.5 


3..28/^7.5 


3.28/34 


, 3,39/12 


3.37/24.5 


3.13/61 


1 ■ 

3.05/60 

j , , « 


3.20/40 


3.16^33- 


\ • 


3.74/17 


3.54/27 


3.65/11 


3.18/30.5 

»> 


•3.30/30 j 


3d3/61 


3.95/4 ' 
3.11/57, ' 


3.84/6 


3.51/15.5 
3.30/79 


3.32/29 , 
3..49/18,5 

■ M 
. ■ K-' ■ . 


3.77/15 
3.65/21.5J 


^93/6 
3.58/22'.5 

r 1 
« i 1 

{ 1 
) 1 


1 

3.87/3.5 

'3.47/22. 


3.43/8.5 
3.39/12,; 


y ■ \ 


3.64/23 


t * 1 

3.51/30 


3.09/48 


V ■ " 

3.15/A.5 



K48/20.5 



;3r 



30. ; 



I 



3{1^J3 ■ . 
.2V27.5' 




/"Getting 'studeka to read for and recaU 
^details. \^ . , 

Getting students to reiialV and use what 
they have learned. \ 

, ■ -A' ■ ■ ' ' \ ' 
leca«ise..Lwant- students -to bVprepared. 



Overcoming students' Indifference toward 
reading. \ ' 

. .■ h . ■ ■ ■ ■ , \ 

Having students feel that they ate \ 
Baking satisfactory progress. ,\ 



3,15/43 



3.57/12 

i 

3.26/36.5 
3.40/22 

3,08/49.5 



3.17/56 
3.91/6.5 . 



3.81/10.5 
3.71/19 

3.32/44.5 



3.66/24.5 



i 

3.98/2 



•3.82/lci > 
3.93/6 

3.46/37 , 



CD 

•H ■ 

d a. 
p4 n 



3.08^50 
3.87/3.5 



3,20/40 ' 
3',85/5 

T 

132/31.5 



a V 

M (4 

0 M H , 

(0 V 0 ' 

•H M a 

>'H d 

+1 C! 0 , 
(U rl (0 

3-0 fl) * 



2.76/63 
3.24/27.5 

3.39/12 



3. "06/42. 5 
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In* order to attempt to identify th^' problem areas represented by the 106 
fpeciflc problems on the TPC-R,. a factor analysis was ^o'pe separately for the 
frequency and bo thersomeness responses. The frequency .responses and the 

pfetheraomeness ^ponses of the 528 respondents to the 106 items . on the TPC-R 
were fir^t subjected to the^rincipal-axis method of common factor arialysis to 

_„ :detenidne__the.-n 

. rotated. To be' sure to account f9r 'meaningfij( factors in tiftse two sets . 

of dalta, 'each <)f th^ 106-item correlation matrices was Voverfactored" (i.e., 
; 20»fact;ors) -iniyally using modified squared mGl'tiple c6rrelations as first 

' . ' • * ' ■ ■ . •■ ' 

estimates of the effective communalities (8:4-5). ' ' , . - 

Relative to the initial facto^g of the frequency responses, a sunmary 



of res.uitant eigenvalues and esti&nited variance shared is *given in the^'.left- 
hand portipn of Table 4. . 



TABLE 4 

PRINCIPAL AXIS SpLUTION OF FREQl^^NCY RESPONSES USEi> 
TO DETERml^E THE NUMBER of; SALIENT'IfACTORS 



ERIC 





Squared Multiple Correlations 
Used as Estimates of Communalities 

♦ ■• • ' ' ' 

, ^> ^ ' 


Sum of Squared Factor 
Loadings Subsequently Used 
as Estimates of Communalities 


Factor 


Eigenvalue 


Eigenvalue 
Difference 


Percent 
Variance 


'- Eigenvalue 


Percent 
Variance , 


1 • 


23.60 


19.82 


48.10 


23.56 


54.04 


2 ' 


; 3.78 


.47 , 


55.80 


,3.75^ ' 


62.65 


3 


3.31 ' 


.21 


. 62.55 


V 3.26 

7' . 6 


70.14 


4 


3.10 . 

n ■ 


.17 


. 68.87 


3.07 


77.18 

f 


\ 






34 







JFactor 



7 
8 
9 

f 

11 • 

12 

19 

14 

15 

16- 

17 

18 

19 

20 




t^ .i (Continued) 



Eigenvalue 



ElgenNfj^lue 
Dlf £ eigence 



Percent 
Variance 



Percent 
Eigenvalue Variance 



1,93 
1.65 
1.53 
1.36 
1.17 
1.09 
1.07 



.93 
.88 

.83: 

-.77 • , 
.69 
.66 
\.65 
' .60 ry 



--::r-;;^-.il2-- 

• . • .17 ' 

:L -v08 
- .02 
jl^ .14 



.05 
.05 
.OV 
.08 

.01 

r 

.05 



72.80 
76.17: 
79.29 
82.06 
84.44 
86.67 
88.84 
90 .'7i 
92.53 
"94.21 
95.80 
97.37 
98.78 
100.12 
101.44 
102.66* 



1.88 


^ 81.50 




1.62 


85.22 




1.48 


88.61 




1.33 . 


91.65 




i.l2« 


Sli4.21 




1.05 


. 96.63 




1.02 


98.98 





ERIC 



* When the factor matrix is initially ovi?rfactored and squared multiple correla- 
tions are used for communality estimation, it is common that latter^kctors 
accouni for more than" 100 percent of common variance prace) . > ^ 

. . ■ ■ . ^ ■■ ■ ■ '■ \ ■ ' ■ ..- 

The summary offered by Table 4 was used to judge the ni|niber of frequency fac- 
tors, (salient factors) that could be meaningfully rotaj:ed. The principal* 
methods used to determine the number -of factors to be retained for rotation 
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wereCattell'a saree test (3:206) and'an examination' of the overfactored 
initial "princi£al axis matrix (not shown) . To apply Cattell's scree test, *, ' 
the eigenvalue difference columh is studied for the purpose of detferinining \' 
where (a) the differences begin to "level off or (b) a reversal in magnitude 
of difference occurs.. The scree ^iterion suggested a five, eight, or eleven - 
factor solution for frequency with preference for the latter since an exami- ' 
natibn of the initial principal axis matrix reveal^ the pre'senc; of only one 
substantial faq^tor loading associated with , the remaining nine exc luded^f actor s- 
. d loading of .374 on factor thirteen. To resolve the c|,oi^ce among these three. 
^ solutions, five, eight ^nd eleven factors wer^ subsequently r rotated with the 
result that the eleven factor solution lent itself to clearest interpretation. 
The. decision, therefore, was "to retain eleven factors for rotktion; 

To achieve greater precision, the log item correlation matrix was refa^t^bred 
, using the sum of the squared factor loadings on the eleven retained .factors as . 
estimates of effective commun^lities. Refactored f-^sults, are dispVyed in tlie ' 
righthan/i jxirtibn of Table 4. ' . ' . » ' ^ * 

■ - ■ ^ - 

Factors emanating from^e refactored solution were then subjected to an 
oblique promax rotation (12) for the purpose of obtaining meaningful structure. 
•Table 5 presents the spefcific problems that had a .300 or higher loading on ' 
each of the eleven frequency factors. 
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El^VQl FACTOR SOLUTION FOR FREQUENCY . DATA FROM 
THE TEACHER PR03LEMS CHECKLIST: READING 



*XA8tericks denatje problems, identified as 

significant for. all respondents., 
• . N - 528) 



ERIC 





— ^- Factor i^: Invigoration ^ - - 


t . ■ * 


TPC-R 


Problem Statement 


" Factor 
'Loading 


73* . 


Enhancing my students* Interest in andvattitudes toward 
reading. ^ 


.556 


90* 


• , ■ • ^ ■ 
Motivating students to read. \' 


"^.502 " 


19* 


Getting students to enjoy It. ^ 


.482 - 


102* . 


l)vercomlng studentfif / Indif ference toward- reading* , - 


.465 


87* 


Getting stu^dents to read more. 

/ . . . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 




. • 


. Changing the negative perceptions and attitudes of students 
*^ toWtt r^adfhg— floing ^ those f4:hiftgs which se^fti -li4cely to 
resiidt itt more po'sltiVjei- per attitudes^ 


' .419 

. . . . e . 

. •*> r ' * ■ ' " 


94*. 


Overcoming students' feelings of ftusttation. 


•^56 


78 


Overcoming student apathy or outright dlsliKS?Ss^ 


.333 


15* 


Because I want my students to. have a better self-concept. 




ft 

36* - 


Having students reel successiui ac reaaxng* 


.322 




Having students feel that they are making satisfactor]?^ 
progrfsss. ^ f ^ 


.^10 - 




X, . Factor II: Skill Building in Oral Readirig 




TPC-R 


Problem Statement • . L 


. Factor 
Loading ' 


42 


Improving students 'oral, reading ability. 


.489 


46* 


Getting students to 'read accurately orally. 


.447 









> A ■ 


Helping students jfeel secure and unafraid when reading aloud: 


.445 


77 


> . • * 

.Getting students' fo read 'loudly and clearly. 

. . ' >•• .■ - - . '' , ■ 


.438 


ox** 


Getting Students to read aloud with expression. 

-■ 

iDoihg the things which seem likely to help students imorove •< 
. In oral reading. ' 

- -■--»-- — — : 


.430 


5 


t" 

A 1 n 

■i 




* V ^ ' Factor -i;:!: Time ' 




TPC-R 
# 


Problem Statement * - * "■ 


Factor 
Loading 


80* 


Finding enough time to help all reading groups. 


.581 


66* 


Teaching too many students or large classes. ' 


.480 


; 30* 


Having enough time to 4/ork with students who need special help. .459 


59 


ocing unencumoered by Qther things such as taking attendance, ^ 
collecting assignments and passihg out* materials when I should 
be teaching. 

<« \ .» , 


.417 


57* 


Having preparation time. ^ _ .> /- 

. ■ ■ ■ . Q ' . . > » , 


. .398 


'81* 


: ■ • ■ 

Cbmpl-eting tlie work I have planned. - ' 

" ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■■ , . 


.357 


1 


^ - — : . i ■ ^ — ^ — — ^ 

Factor IV: Support » f 

' • ■ ■■ • ^ ■ 

Probl^ Statement ' > 


Factor 
Loading 




getting other teachers to encourage interest in and. positive 
attitudes toward readi^ig and to^teach it better themselves.. 


.629 


96 


Because I want other teachers to, stimulate interest in . 
reading. " ' * 


.619 


43 


Getting others to use standardized tests for diagnosis ^rather 
than using them to reinforce cultural stereotypes. 


a .575 


86 


Being^able tq find and/or use culture-fair tests. - 


.40a 


33 


Because I want: teachers in earlier grades to do a more 
effective job of teaching reading. , * , 


.349 . f 


•76 


Reinforcing cultural stereotypes to get federal or state money. 


' .-^316 



. Factor V: Professional^ Worth 



TPC-R 

I. Problem Statement 



Factor 
Loading 



.10 . Being recognised as^a successful* teacher off reading by 
haying loy student^ do. well so that my colleagues are, ;^ 
. war^e of^ my t^ 

■ . ■'' ' ■.■ ^ ' . / • .. . 

•14 - Feeling successful a^ a teacher of readlng~d61ng things 
and having colleagues and administrators d^ things which 
contorlbute jto^my success. • ^ , . \, ' 

. ■■ - \ ■ ' ^ ^ ■ . \( 

6 Gaining the respeci arid esteem of my colleagues and others — , 
doing those things which are'.honoredt *es teemed and respected. 

63 iGctting my colleagues to consider i^r teaching effective. • 

9 Prganlzing and preparing to teacli reading so that. will ^ 

be clear and*a5.Qrt. . ^ ^ 

^. ... 

103 Because I want to feel successful as a teaciher reading*. ^ , 



.545 
.495 
.460 

.354 



.317 



-factor VI: individualization 



TPC-I^ 



Problem Statement 



/ .■ 



Factor 
Loading 



56* Having Appropriate materials for differen^interest levels. 

21* Knowing about and having available a* full* range of reading 
i materials--doing those things which identify' arid procure 
. such^matepials. • . ^ 

92* Knowing about^ and having appropriate materials for a wide 
range of students. 

1* Having appropriate materials for diffewn^ reading levels., 

% '■■*-■ ■ , . \\ . ' ' 

22* * Finding materials of intetest, for each student. 



44 * Having materials needed to help students improve word attacl 



V 



.606 
,597 



.V4 

V 

.497 
..440 
.383 



Ubov. Wllllain. The Logic of NQ;ir)standard English, In 61gT1o11, pp. 179r215. 

Excerots froiti Gebrgetown Monographs on Language and LI ngul sties « Vol. 22 
(1969), pp. 1-21.^26-31. , ' 

Anothar monumantal work. Dispell ad onca and for all the "depr1vat1on'^ 
theory of black language which had Inspired the Infamous Berelter and 
Engelmann materials based on the thebrles of Basil Ber'nstelni assuming 
that black children "have no language " and attempting to teach them ona 
from scratch. Shqms that NNE (Negro Nonstandard English) is a rule- 
govarned dialecti some rules presented are 1) negatlv'e concord [note 
tha difference In bias from what was formerly caliy "dodble negative"] 
2) pluperfect (had came) 3) nagitlve perfect (I «Th't had) 4) negatlva 
preterite (I ain't go) B) negative 1nv(irs1on {don'|,nobodly know) 
6) Invariant 'be' 7) optional copula (which can bjl delated just where 
standard Eligllsh can contractlll 8) duimy Mt' for>' there' I) full forms 
of auxl liaises, . ! 

In his enthusiasm for proving (which lie. does ampl^) thai black children 
are verbally dextrous* Labov gives a rather slanted and unfair exain^^ 
of standard speech which Is verbose, repetltlvet ind empty • Also makes the 
wonderful observation that ''The highest" percentage, Of well for;^ 
sentences are found in casual speech, and work1ng*cUsS' spefij#rs use more 
well formed sentences than middle-class speakers, Tht wIde'i^Mad 
n^th that most speech 1s ungramnatlcal Is no doubt bas^d upon tapes 
made at learned conferences, where we obtain the maximum number of 
I Irreduclbly ungrammatlcal sentences." Civen when he'j taking swipes 
at his colleagues, you can't help cheering him on. 3 '• > 

Martyna, Wendy'. Comprehension of the Generic Masculine; Inferring 'She'' from 
•He,! presented, at APA 85th Annual Convention, SF, August 1977. ' 

Settles at last [I wish] the question of whether the "generic" use 
of "he" actually "means" either "he" or "she" to people. By giving . 
subjects sentences ind testing their understahditig of the meaning, 
discovered that 801, of subjects Inferred "he" from "he"i that Is, 
they took the "generic" to refer to masculine. 

Matlsoff, James A. Lahu Bilingual Humor. Acta' Mnqulstica Hafnlensia , 
12:2 (1969), 171-|06. (Copenhagen) v 

Analyzes Lahu Jokes based upon puns, ptolysemy* misunderstandings, 
occurring in the context of bilingual contact between lahu and Shan 
speakers and bidialectal contact bett^een Yellow Lahu and Black Lahu 
• speal^i^. * Shows that jokes reveal pecking order and social relations. 

Remarks on the surprising fact that through such jokes Lahu make i 
temselves the butts of their own Jokes., [I huiTtoly point out that 
it is specifically those Lahu who try to "put on by speaking *i 
Shan or thinking that they .;understand Shan whfi become the butts 
of the, Jokes, which thereby become a mechanism for enforcing group 
solidarity^ This is a delightful article' which identifies a significant 
1 ocus for 1-1 ngui s t1 c .inalysi i.2 



Matl^i^ Jamts A. Psvcho-ostensive Expressions In YIdAlsb t NYs tSHI, in 

if 

• * .. , ^, . ■: , 

Structufal as 'well as ps^^chologlcal analysis of expressions In 
Yiddish which art Insertfd, Thank God, In Yiddish convtfsatlon, 
serv-lng the overt function of expressing the attitude ^f the speaker 
to the content of the stetement. Distinguishes between; J) bono- 
recognltlon (thanks and cohgratulatlons) 2) malo-recognl^ 
(lamentation and sympathy 3) bono-petltlon (asking ^ 
4) malo-fugltlon (warding off evil). Then discusies particular /j 
semantic categories (death-related expressions, curves • oaths). 
Includes numerous delightful and rich examples from I1ter|iture 
arid conversation, as well .as numerous brilliant and true observations . 
about language, [Personaf note: This has to be one of the loveliest 
works I have ever read In^llngulstlcs.] 

Qui na-Hol land, Kathryn, Henry G. Bates i and Joseph A. Wingard. Language 
Style and, Sex Stereotypes in Person Per^ptlon. Presented at 
meeting, SF, August 1977. 

. ' A ■ ■ 

Yet another stuc^, which confirms experimentally what Lakoff said 
about women's speech style/ Found "a steretype of speech patterns 
mathcing Uakoff's hypothesis, and further implicated language 
s^le 1n a more general sexual steretype. Regardless of speaker 
sex, masculine patterns received greater competence-efficiency 
rating while feminine speech patterns received higher social warmth 
scores," [This too confirms Lakoff 's hypothesis.] • 

Slegler, D.M. and Siegler, R.S. Steretypes of Hale and Female Speech," 
■ presented at APA 83rd Annual Convention, Chicago, ILL. 1975. * 

And yet another. -D&v^ oped a set of sentences reflecting Lakoff 's 
categories- of ffla-li/i||Bmale speech (e.g. use of declaratives vs. tags 
- and hedging). Asked 'IjJb^ to rate whether speaker was probably 
' male,or i^bably ferail^ confirmed. Then get this: - 

- i;;^ was asked to rate whethef each sentence i ' 

was ■''prDDibly written by someone Intel! igen|^" or not, Vo1;la, 
Resulting pattern was consistent with the ratings of the first groupi 
; with sentences described as "masculine" attributed to "Intelligent" 
speakers and sentences thought to be uttered by "women" attributed 
to "probably not Intelligent" speakers. 

Shimanoff, Susan I. Investigating Politeness, In Keenan & Bennet, pp. 213-241 

Noting Lakoff s hypothesis that woren are "more polite" than men 
,and an accusation by C. Kramer in Psychology Today that this Is Just 
"folk-linguistics," attempts to find out wnat'mily goes on by placing 
a tape recorder on the desk of the secretary of the Speech Communication 
Department and thereby Recording, unbeknownst to everyone except the 



';:-'^^:^'%ikretAvy herself, 21 diffe^nt conversations In 10 minutts. Findings; 
' mies and femaUi^ «4ua1 1y polite (judging by nurrtber of turns Judged to 
exhibit 0011 tintss) butt^at men and women showed different ^pes of 
polttinAii and dlffiiNnt specific features. I.e. woiMn were found to 
use' rare positive politeness (cf Brown & Levlnson: 'satisfies one's 
need for approval and belonging' [I.e. Lakoff's 'rapport' principle, 
I'd say]) while nten i hows equal use of positive and negative politeness 
(cf Brown & Uvlnson negative pol.i "reduces the Imposition of | 
statement," Ct*«. U k off 's deference or distance]). These findings 
are discussed In an Interesting way. Problentt ar^ noted In Impipinting 
. Brown SiLevlnson method (which she was trying to do here), and allefatlons 
art suggested. [It's a miracle anythitig turned up at all, considering 
the bias of the data? i.e. the secretiiy herself knew of the record! ngi 
the secretary accounted for an inordinate percentage of thb femalfe turtsr 
the power/fole differences be^een niale professpre and fanale others; 
the fact that niait academics i Cf Lakoff, do not generally employ 
stereotyplcally ''malt*' speech patterns.J 

Soskln.i William and Vera Pv John. The Study of Spontarteou»Talk, In Barker, 

, edU The Stream of Behavior . NYi Appleton, Century Crofts, 1963, pp. 228-E81 

Authors wired. up two young couples who were vacationing at a resort 
and thereby cpnttnually monitored and recordedTevery thing they said 
to, each other or to anyone else beto<een 8AM and 12 midnight over a 
period of time [wasn't clear how longi seemed to be at .least a week]. 
Present article 1$ called a pilot study and concerns the talk of one of 
the couples. Contsilns four types of analyslsi 1) ecol:^^^ (episodes* 
subeplsodes: whereithey wefit; what'they did.) E):sti?iictuif^l (statistics 
such as amount of talking |1me, proportion of talking time, average 
unit length, etcj ;3} functional (relatloniil vs. Informational function) 

4) dynamic analysis -(along 3 variables i state, locus-direction, fiondr^^^ A^ 
1.*e. the affectl^ The functional analysis (3) consisted of cTasslfylng 
utterances. as one of 6 types i 1 ) .expressive statement 2) excbSl tat 
statement ("thinking aloud") 3) signones (report speaker's present 
physical or psychological states) 4) metrones (valuatlve statements) 

5) regones (regulative statements); 6) s true tones (Infornatlonal 
statiments). . ' 

Discussion consists of fascirTdtlng observations about ^at was going 
on Interactlonally between Roi and her husband Jock [I 080^*^1 help 
thinking this was an Intentional pun] and^how It was reflected in 
the^r speech. Includes a rather lengthy transcript of a single episode 
which cries out for further analysis [though they made a good start], 
[Personal notej although the terminology Is a bit unwieldy. Inspired by 
the ecological psychologists Barker and Wright no doubt, -yet the 
concrete analysis of conversitlon I think surpasses anything that has 
beer) done since. These results are called "pilot" but I understand 
nothing was done since. What a pity. What 1 want to know Isi How can 
I get my hands on the tapes? This is a really exciting stud^. But 
,1 doubtlt would get pas tuny human subjects cortirtttee toda^'l'J 
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Part 'IV: Pragmatics 



[Including Sptech Aets In Linguistics] 

Bolihger, Dwight L. Contrastlve Accent and Contrastlve Sti^^ Unguagt i - 
37:1 (1961), 8»-97. , • ' 

Distinguishes between contrastlve^ accent (which Is no^^^^^ 
definable) and contrastlve streM CwhIch Is phonetically definable | 
as a shift In stress. Constrastlve stress nor^ 
piresence of corttHstlve accehti but the ccinverse Is not nicessaHly 
true, [Perspnal noter r have Included this stu4y hot because It 
findings are especially useful but because a) It was. focusing on 
Intonation at a time when few other linguists were doing so and 
b) because of the cute way the sentences are laid out on the page . 
to Indicate their Intonation. No kidding, that's one ^sslble 
.transcript 

B6yd« Julian, and J. P. Thorne. The Semantics of Modal Verbs. Jouirnal of ; 
• Linguistics , Vol. 5 {19i59), 57-74b 

Authors statt that they are the first to use phnosophy of language 
Speech Act Theory 1n llngtflstlcsl Apply it to stu^ of the modals 
cahi shall , should, W 11. Make the Interesting claim that there are 
only two tenses In Engllshi PAST and PRESENT, or better. PAST and 
N0NPAST. Note that they cgns1i3er only the epistemic sense (In their 
discussion of ean) as modat; the root Sense of can Is called nonHnpdal. 

Brown, Penelope, and Stephen Levlnsorii Un1versa1s In Language Usage i 

Politeness Phenomena, In Goo^, ed.. Questions and Politeness: Strategies 
in Social Interaction . Cambridge U. PresfTTl^ffrppT^-S®^"^ ' 

Stated major aim Is to account for the amzlngi Cj«oss-cul tural similarly 
in conversational strategies. Hypothesize thai ther reason Is the 
universal politeness . Question they ask ^^Is, "What sort of assuinptlons 
and what sort of reasoning are utilized by participants to produce such 
universal strategies of verbal Interaction?" With reference to data 
from a number of different cultures; their procedure Is to postulate 
a Modtfl Person (MP), whoj1s"endowed with to<o special properti es i-- 
raticnality and fact. There are two Identic 
negative face, "the want of every- 'competent adult member' that^Kis 
actloos be uhlniDeded by others." and positive face : "the want of every 
meniber that ill s wants be desirable to at least some othere. " There 
exist, correspondIhgTyi ■negative arid positive politeness- 'strategies. , 
RenBlnlng heuristic terns include FTA ("face-threatenir!i:acts'') and y;^-.. ^ 
gol ng on reeord or of f recorl [whl ch correspond rouglrty to d1 rect and ; i'i ^ ■ 
indirect comnunicatlon] . Acknowledge debt to Suniper^, 8r1ce and Lakoff, 
[Note: A long work that 1s really the;;whole is In. The Identified 
positive and ntgatlve wants do actually have the ring of truth aboift them.] 
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• * Factor'^TO: Skill Building^ In Word Recogniclon ^ 

\si ■ J ^ I Faptor 

Problem Stgtemeii / Loadlngi 

Getting students to- yecdipkze sight words. ,'.499 

Getting students to do well on ^reading readiness exercises. ."^75 

Getting students to pronoun<^ ^letters combined into blends, .390. 
digraphs and diphthongs corre'ctly." . ' 

'. ♦ = • . 
Teaching about^ jsyllables^ , • .388 

89* .helping students to overcome perceptual problems. .380 

. ■ • '• --^ 

41 Getting students to pronounce letters of the alphabet correctly. .369 
'64* Improving students' word attack skills. > • .349 

50 Getting students to read each word. • .335 

46* Getting stydertts to read accurately orally. * • .334^ 



95 Getting students to perform well enough on standardized tests .333 
to' satisfy others. • 




Factor Viil: -Copipetence in Diagnosis and Rem 
TPC-R ^ Factor 



#' Problem Statement . ' 



Loading 



34^ Knowing how to evaluate students' comprehension abilities. • .458 

52* Gaining skills in the dia^qsis of individual student .414 
reading difficulties and having t^e time and opportunity t 
to em\)loy such skills . 

24**^ Identifying' students' reading difficulties. ^ . .368 

• , * . 

35* Doing the things which seem likely^ to help students to .323 
improve in .reading comprehension ability such as giving ® 
. attention to qieanin^, retentlc;^, inference making, vocabulary 
development ^^^''^^(j^ntax.^ j * 

9 Organizing and preparing to teacl\reading so thaifi will be .322 
clear andjilert. j * 

,-. ^ - J ■ • 

40 
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58 Assessing student achievement. ^ ' , •322 

49* Knowing each student and his or her reading problems. .309 

: ■ ' ■ I - . .;• > 

Factor IX: Skill Building In Reading Comprehension ^ 



TPC-R ' J 








Factor 


# Problem Statement 








Loading 



17* Getting students to learn and re^iember basic terms in a' 
special subjecrt area. 

28* Getting ptudents to comprehend. 

16* Getting, students to read at a rate appropriate for compre- 
tiending the^i^erial. 

40* Getting students to see meaning in the printed page.* 



38* 

29* 
98* 



Getting students to do things such as working carefully or 
spelling cornectly. 




Having students make j/iferences from thfeir reading. 
Getting students to read for and tecalL details.- 



.435 

.4U 
.371 

.367 
.330' 

.309 
.300 



Factor X: Security^ > 



TPC-R 
1 


Problem Statement 




Factor 
Loading 


i 

25 


Establishing and maintaining rapport with students. 


.479 


39 


Knowing how. to correct 

r 


Students itho are easily embarrassed . 


.376 


105 
99 


Being more patient. • 
Being organized. 


r 


.358 
.338 


70 


Being prepared. 


• 'J 


.309 

4 


• 


-! ■ ^ 


\ 





Factor XI: Student Success 



TPC-R , 

# Problem Statement 



84 



Becduse I want students to learn faster. 
101* Because I want students to be prepared.^. - 
96* letting students to read for and recall details . 
100* .Getting students to^retain and^ use what they have leaffted. 



ifactor 
Loading 



.367 
.363 
.329 
.314 



Note - These results were used to construct the TPC^R, Form C 



The factoids were labeled and defined as below. 



Factor I: 
Factor II: 



r 



Factor V; 



Factor VI; 



Invigoratibn 



Skill Building in 
Oral Reading 



Factor III: * Time 



Factor IV: . .Support 



Professional Worth 



Individualization 



- Wanting to vitalize my students • ' 
interests- in learning and improve 
their achievement. 

\ - Wanting students to improve in 

oral reading. Doing those things 
which seem likely to improve that 
ability in students. 

^ Wanting time to get both professi6nal 
and personal things accomplished.. 

- , Wanting the understanding and suste- 

nance of administrators and other 
. teachers "so that I can be efficient 
and feel^ professional. 

- Gaining the respect and esteem of ' 
my colleagues and others. Doing 
those- things which are honored, 
esteemed and respected' so as to--*- 
gain that sense of worth. 

Wanting to know about and have 
available a fyll range of reading 
materials. J^oing those things which 
identify and procure such materials. 
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Factor VII: 



Skill Building in 
Word Recognition 



-4^ 



- Wanting stud^ts to improve in word 
recognition skillsv Doing those, 
things which seem to improy^ those 
abilities in students. 



Factor VIII: Competence in Diagnc^sis 
and Remediation 



Factor IX: 



Skill Building in 
Reading Comprehension 



Factor X: 
Factor XI: 



Security 
Student Success 



i 



- Wanting skills^ in the diagnosis and 
remediation of individual student 
reading difficulties/ 

- Wanting students to improve in 
reading comprehension. Doing those 
thing^ which seem to improve that 
ability in students. 

- Wanting to feel free from fear and v 
anxiety. 

- Wanting to help students to succeed 
academically and personally. Want- 
ing the student to be efficient 

and effective. Doing those things- 
invigorating, counseling, guiding, 
establishing optimal classroom 
learning conditioiNc- as a teacher which 
will lead to these^ goals. 



1 

\ 



With relppect t5 the bothersomeneds responses, 'the factor analytic methodo-^ 
logy was idenVical. Subsequent to obtaining the initial overfacto.red principal- 
axis matrix, a .decision was made to refactor and rotat^ t§n factors. Table 6* 
1)resents the results of the initial overfactoring and the subsequent refactoring. 

• • ■ • . .'. ■ ^ ; . 

' , . t 

- ■ . -A : , ■ 
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2 - 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 . 

12 

13 

14 . 

15 

16 

17^ 

18 

19 
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TABLE 6 

PRINCIPAL A3^IS SOLUTION OF BOTHERs'oMENESS RESPONSES USED TO 
DETERMINE THE NUMBER OF SALIENT FACTORS 



"Squared Multiple Correlations 
Used as Estimates of Connnunalities 



Sum of Squared Factor 
Loadings Subsequently Used 
as Estimates of Conmn«jialities 




27.80 


' 24.18 


53.90 


3.62 


36 


60.92 


3.06 


-55 ^ 


66.86 


2.51 


AS 


71.73 


2.06 


\ 


75.72 


1.86 


.34 


79.33 


'l.52 


.34 


82.28 


1.18 




84.58 


1.04 


.07 ' 


86.59"" 


.97 


.00 


88.47 


.97 


.06 


90.35 


.91 


.12 


92.11 


,79 


.07 


93.65 


.72 


.06 


95.04 


•71 


.03 


96.41 


.68 


*06 


97.73 


.62 


.02 


98.-92 


.60 


.05 


100.09 


.55 


.01 


101.16 



Eigenval ue 
27.47 
3.58 
3.01 
2.46 
2.06 
1.81 
1.65 
1.13 
.98 
.96 



60.19 
68.04 
74.64 
,80.03' 
84.55 
88.52 
92.13 
94.62 
96.77 
^98.86 
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Factor 



Elgehvalue 



Elgef^valftie 
Difference 



Percent 
Variance 



Eigenvalue 



Percent 
Variance 



• 54 



102.22^ 



* When the factor matrix is Ir^ltlally overfactored and squared multiple corre- 
lations are used for coio^unallty estimation. It Is commorr'"t-h a.t lat ter factors 
account' for moz4 than 100 percent of common variance (trace). 



Table 7 present^ the specific problems that had a ,300 or higher loading 
on each of the ten pothersomeness factors c 

i 
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/ • TABLE 7 

TEN FACTOR SOLUTION FOR BOTHERSOMENESS DATA FROM 



THE TEACHER PROBLEMS CHECKLIST : READING 



(Asterisks denote problems Iden trifled a 
significant for all respondents. 
' N - 528) 



JTC-R 

# Problem Statement 



Factor I: 



Invlgora'tlon 



I 



90* 
102* 
87* 
73* 

^3* 
103 
106* 

78* 



Motivating students to read. 

Overcoming students' Indifference toward reading. 
Getting stildent^T^^^^-read more. 

Enhancing my students' Interest In and attitudes toward 
^reading. « 

Getting students to try harder; 

Because I. want to feel successful as a teacher of reading. 

Having students feel that thiy >^re making satisfactory 
{Egress. 

Overcoming student apathy or outright dislike. 
Overcoming students' feelings of frustration. 

45 




Factor 
Loading 




.470 
.44^ 
.429 
.^44 

.343 
.329 
.323 

.317 

.3o; 



/ 



Factor II: Skill Building in Oral fading v, 



TPC-R 

# Problem Statement 



Factor 
Loadin;^ 



42 
46 
61 

54 

67* 

50 



•Improving students' oral reading ability. 

Getting students to read accurately orally. 

Getting students to read aloud, with expression. 

(letting stiftie\t6 tt>. prqnounce letters* of the alphabet 
correctly. — \ ' 

Getting students to flatl loudly -and clearly. 

Helping ^tudehts learn to read flu?ently. ~7 

•'I 

Helping students to comprehend what they are reading orally, 
Getting students to ^read each word. 



.530 
:525 

K 

.482 
.388 

.348 
.345 
.332 
.319 



TPO-R 
# 


■ ^ ; ^ 

^ Factor III: Support 

Problem Statement • 


Factor 


'71 


Getting other teacher^ to encourage interest in and 
' positive attitudes toward reading and to teach it better 
themselves. ' 


Loading 
.575 


43 ■ 


Getting others to use standardized tests for diagnosis 
rather than uging them to reinforce cultural stereotypes. 


.547 , 




Because I wan| other teacheol to stimulate interests in 
reading. ' V 


.532 


86 


Being able to find and/or usfe cultural-fair tests. 


^^.477 


76 


Reinforcing cultural stereotypes to get federal or state 
money. 


.394 
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Jactor IV: Tpae 

* 

"^m'^ « . < Factor 
_i Problem S tatement ■ . Loading ' 

80* Finding enough time to help all reading groups. 

ii' ■» ' ■ 

81 Completing the work I h^ve planned. ^ 
66* Teaching, too many students or large classes. .431 



1; 



59 Being unencumbered by othe^ things' such as taking attendance, .386 
collecting assignments and passing out materials when I should 
be teaching. 

57^ Having preparation time.. ^342 

104 yetting students to achieve up to standards set by publishers .322 
of reading materials. ^ 



Factor V: Individualization 



TPC-R 



Factor 



# : Problem Statement ' " Loading 

21* Kn^ing about and having available '^a full range of reading .638,, 
matfetials— doing those things which identify^^nd procure 
such materials. - 

92* Knowing about and having appropriate materials for a wide .530 
range of studients. u 

56* Having appropriate materials for different interest levels. ..527 

1* Having appropriate materials for^ifferent reading levels. .502 

44 Having materials needed to help students improve word attack .433 
' . . skills. . , . 

22* Finding materials of interest for each student. .412 



— 




• ■ 
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.TPC-R 

# ' Problem Statement- 



Factor VI: Security 



25 
70 
99 
31 
39 



Establishing and nujintaining rapport with students, 



Being prepared. * 
. Being organized. 
Being awake and alert. 
Knowing^how to correct students who are easily embarrassed. 



factor 
LoadJ.n^ 



.450 . 

.422 

.414* 

.330 
.359 



•<< • Factor Vll: Competence in Diagnosis and Remediation 

tPC-R ^\ 

0 Problem Statement * " , \ 



Factor 
Loading' 



,? 



52* Gaining skill in the diagnos±s-uf individual student reading 
difficulties and having the time and ppportuBity to employ 
such skills. Y . f 

64* Improving students' word attack skills; ' 

30* Having enough time to work with students who nepd special 
help^ , 



.461 

.407 ^ 
.395 



Factor VUiJ: Nurturance . 



TPC-R 

if Problem Statement 



Factor 
. Loading 



12 Getting students to wear their glasses-. ,379 

4 Helping students feel secure and "ilaf raid when reading aloud. .363 

53 Getting parents to provide glasses for students with visual « .331 
problems. , ^ - ^ ^ 
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Factor IX: Professional Worth 



TPC-R ; ; 

# Problem Statemerit 



Factor 
Loading 



10 Being recognized as a saccea^sful teacl/er of reading by 
having my students do well so that my colleagues are 
aware of my teaching effectiveness. 

6 Gaining the re&pect and esteem of my ^lleagues and others — ' 
doing those things which are. honored, esteemed and respected. 

63 Getting my folleagues to consider my teaching effective. 

14 Feeling succeissful as a tfeacher of reading— doing- things 

and hiving colleagues and administrators do things whiqh ' 
contribute to my success . ^ . 



.559 

.541 

.469 
• 3l7 



17 



16 



Factor X: Skill Building in Reading Comprehension. 



TPC-R 

Problem Statement 



Factor 
Loading 



.390 ^ 



Getting students to learn dnd re|ilemb,er basic terms in a 
special subject area. 

Getting students to read at a rite appropriate for compre^ .373 

bending the material. * ; ^ ■ ^ 



28* Getting students to comprehend. 



.322 



Dte - tt 



Note - these results ,were us tb construct the TPC-R, Form C 



The factors were labeled and defined as below. 



Factor I: 



:oratlon 



Factor II: Skill Building^ in 
Oral Reading " 



- Wanting to vitalize my students' 
interests j.n learning and improve 

\^theiii achievement . 

- Want/ng students to improve, in oral 
* reading. Doing thosfe things which 

seem likely to imp^gte that ability 
in students. f 
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Factor III: \Suppor,t 




Iiyllvidua4-izatlon \ 



Security 

Compe£^nce in 
^ Diagnosis and 
Remediation 

factor VIII: Nurturance 



^ Factor IX: 



Factor. X: 



Professional Worth 



Skill' Building in 
Reading Comprehension 
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- Wanting t^e understanding and suste- 
r nance of administrators and other 

^ teach'fer^^ so that I can be efficient 
and feel professional. 

- Wanting time t^ get both professional 
and personal things accomplished. 

• - Wanting to know about ^nd have avail- 
able a full range of reading materials. 
Doings those tliingfe which identify atnf 
procure such^inaterials • 

- Wanting to feel free from fear and 
anxiety. ' 

Wanting Skills in the diagnosis and 
remediation of individual student 
reading difficulties. - 

/' 

- Wanting to help students who have 
problems 1 , . 

- Gaining the respect and esteem of my 
colleagues and others. Doing those 
things which are honored, esteemed 
and respected so as to gain that 
sense of worth. • '* 

- Wanting students to imMove in 

* reading comprehension. Doing those 
things- which seem to improve that ' 
ability ia studient^. ^ 



Responses from two scales, ojcie indicating the extent to which teachers of 
reading perceived a problem as occurring frequently within (heir classrooms 
and the other scale indicating the extent to which they perceived a problem as 
. ^thersome^ were subjected to factor analysis. Eleven factors emerged -from 
this analysis of the frequency scale and ten ^merged from the bothersome scale. 
These factors provided a relatively clear view of not just teacher perceptions 
of problems associated With teaching reading, but, indeed, provided an interesting 
and occasionally provocative glimpse of their assumptions and conviq£ions 
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about teacliing, the reading process, learniijg, and curriculum, -Several fad- 

tox^s. reveale4 a deep seh^e of frustration and a yearning to Improve and gjrow 

professionally. Other factors reflected an unusually' narrow and alarmingly ^ 

sterile conception of curriculum, -And some factors ma:de painfully obvious 

perceptions based ujpon ignorance, misinformation, and warrantless assumptions. 

Bach factor is discussed below incorporating Jhe perspective of the bother- 

^ ' ■ • ■ * ■ ' 

some scale .^^Since an oblique rotation was employed, relationships among fac-^ • 

tors will be discussed where logically warranted. I 

d\s.cussion . ^ ' S ' ^ 

Inyifeoration / - * ^ , - . ^ 

Underlying the^ desire to^tir and invigorate student interest in reading 
is the element^il notion that reading abili,ty grows, in part, in propoft^ion^ 
to the amount one reads. Teachers understand both that reading is fundamental 
to achievement i^ school, given our enormous reliance on textbopks as the 
primary source of new learnings in American schools, and that siiagle text- ^ 
books appear a mainstay of the curriculum from middle school through graduate 
school. Knowing that so. much of a student's potential and; future achievements 
are based' upon success in learning to re^d and learning from reading, teachers 
believe that motivation and invigoration of reading are keys to unlocking the 
doors to student power and skill i^n reading. Of course, underlying this belief 
are the twin assumptions that the textbook is an effec«Lve^. medium of instruc- 
tion and that both reading ability and motivation, where they>re lacking, 
must be inflated to a level sutficient to comprehend the textbogk. ^ 

51 



• ' The problem with th:^s assumption, however, is that no student, no matter 
^ . ■ ' / ■ . • 

how well he reads, can comprehend 'materials which assume concept^ aad experi- 

ences not in liis possession. Since no textbook can match the experiential and 

conceptual backgto\inds of all the pupils in class, problems are certain to 

arise If, rather than use varied materialsSj teachers employ single te;jctbooks . 

The problem statements making up this factor dramatically demonstrate, ho\?- 

eiver, that rather than utilize a variety of books selected to appeal t6 student 

interests and tailored to their experiences and abilities, teachers believe 

they must "^'stretch" students to fit "books. Problem statements such as "Getting 

students to enjoy it," "Overcoming indifference," "Overcoming student^s 

feelings of frustration,"^ "Changing. negative perceptions and attitudes toward 

reading," "Overcoming apathy and outright^isl^ke," a^d "Having, students feel 



.successful at reading" load on the invigoration factor both f or^Jr^quency and 
for l^he^somenesQ. All of these statements Express the desj^re to change 

* 6tudent^ in the direction of the materials of instruction. The expensive and 
enormous magnitude of any effort to accomplish this change in reading abilities 
certainly has not been given very serious atterition if these data mean anything. 
f Motivation is inextricably linked to Interests, prefereilces, and, above ' 
all, reading^ ability. Textbooks by design introduce in rapid order many new. * 
concepts and notions partly or yholly unknown to lisarners. Unless readers 
comprehend much if^otmost of a selection before they/ever read it, they will 

. l,earn little frop it (2)\ Without sufficient prior-levels of understanding ^ 
for a^ given textbook, the reading tasl*<ill-be extraordinarily difficult 



producing in student-s feelings ct frustration, dis"i*ike, apathy yj^Lndiffererice, . 
^ and failure. Given this state of aff^rs, te^i^Jtefs are likely to feel that 
^iavigbration and stUdeflt motivation, indeecl, \re serioi^ problems. A more 
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f ' . - . ■ - ' 

realistic and. effective solution to the^ problem would be to abandon single 
textbook instruction arid adopt ^he practice ^f teaching from a range of mate- ' 
rials suited to varied student backgrounds and reading abilities. ' » ^ 

Skill Building in Oral Rejading • . .. • 

OraJL reading ^ippears to be a. pervasive activity both, in the 4:e^hihg of 
reading and in the* teaching ofl^ubject matter. The functions -of oral reading 
iji both Are to monitor student progress and skill, to achieve specific learning 
goals such as highlighting* important ideas or providing practice aE locating 
themi ancl to a'^more limited extent, to provide a means of sharing content to 
broaden Ijcrterpretatloa as well as provide an avenue of learniitg^ f or pupils 

who read poorly and for whom' other means of learning cannot be or are not made 

. • ^ * ■ . 

available. * ^ 

Inherent in these functions Is th^ assumption that ^reading, unlike speech, 
should be or must be free of error, false starts, hesitations^ and/faulty' pre- 
djj^tion. Indeed, the assumption is that instant reading must ^Approximate 
rehearsed, dramatically- interpreted speechA Implied al^o^n this factor is 
the notion that, unlike many professional pitcformCTS, students can learn to 
funttion securely and . fearlessly in perf j^jcnfapces betore audiences of their 
peers over content purposely, designed to be n^ to them and written with 
little or no thought of or feel*for speech. Unrehearsed reading, even by^ 
skilled performers who read lines for' a living, has most of the cfraractferistics 
of unrehearsed spoken language-garbles, fillers, hesitations, repetitions, ^ 
mispronunciations^ substitutions, insertions, and the like. Adequate. prepara- 



tlon and rehearsaP^would eliminate these conpon oral language characteristics 
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for.noat avetfage readers. Poor readers shouljd never be required to, read be- 
fore a llVe^^ience without "pflor substantive preparation. Where o4al read-, 
l^ig is tiaed to achieve particular curricular or learning objectives, -'the peda- 
gogical literature indicates these purposes should be clearly and carefully 
.^ellmlteAJLii-scope and duMt^ — ; ^ - 



MattiralStic studies of re^din^ 14) demonstrate that oral* rea 

J ■ 



idln^J 

I OU^ o 



A- 



is never error free. In 4l^e. main this teacheir problem appears to arise ou^ of 
unre-iionable, unwarranted assumptions. Oral reading, when jtts function is to 
provide feedback to the ' teacher, should contain misciies, d's GoodmaW (ll)^M^s 
to thpi, if "the teacher is to gj^ri insight, ir^to the reading strategies, str^lS^s 
thinking pa tt'errid, and weaknesses o^ a pupil; . In this case difficult materials 
are purposely selected for oral reading. Again, the problems indicated' in 
this factor stem from unretfsbnable, unwarrante^rflixplcCatiohs. 

• CettLg fitudeijts, to read with accuracy , and with exprtessiSj^were signifi- • 
cant concerns for all seaflahaents. This dimension of the factor, that'^is' 
thae all respondents shared -tl|iB concern suggests how' widespread the practice 



of having students read aloud h^ become and how poorly most teachers under.- 
stand thia^pett of reading and language as.dj|iamic processes 



Time 



Matty not most Of . the asst^tionS inherent in how teachcirs and adminis- 
trators view instruction^ as well as how 'they understand readini and language 

as processes .are iref leered in^this factor; BbW intermediate, fnd secondary 

• . ■ " • *■ ' • • ■ ^ • 

fchdol Instruction are heattlly and of ten -exclusively dependent 



On textbooksi 
teachers and 



a primary jnedium of instruction which in part, explains why 
administrators perceive clasises is too large .to ^ieve/the dJach^r 's ins true- , 




tional Objectives. eHven the prj^ailing dependence on textbooks, a high prob- 
ability exists that pM^jjll achieVeienti will be distributed similar to the way 
reading ability is distributed in clas^. The relationship between reading 
. ability aiid 9ingL text instruction, aver and above any clksSroom management * ' 

-and-grouping-diffictiitles^ssocl^ate^rwrth-tl^ ^ - 

explains this perception. Strikingly, single textbook methodology was per- 
ceived a problem by every respondent. Reading and learning froia reading in a 
Wide variety of materials pervade nearly every response in the facto^ identified 
as individualization. The, feeding that there is never enougli time for reading 
instruction, when, in fact, most curritfulum activities in a wide spectrum of 
ycdntent areas incorporate reading or preparation for reading; rfiiggests both the 

stren^tK of this jiercepti^n.andythe gxtent to which it is related to other 
; f a<;<:orff> /■> ' ' " ' (' 

'. In all:probablilty\evera*l other factors which emerged from the dat% 
, exacerbafe the feeling that not enough time is available for reading in?truc- ' 
^ tion. Factory describing feeling's of suppoyt, professional worth and tompe- 
tence, th^ desire tj improve basic reading abilities, the problems associated 
. with individtialijiliig 'instruction, the wis(Ji to be instrumental in e^h pupil •'s j 
reading successes un<lq,ubt©dly contributed to" the strong time pressure mirrored 
by this factor. The jextent t^^j^ch time, pressure is seen as a prbblen^by 
feducators, both in frequency and in bothetsomeness; is indicated by the very 
high .proportion of items in the factor- structure identified as" si^nifij|ant by 
all respondents. Five out of?six statements in the factbr s^fucture for • ' 
frequency meet this criterion while three out of six did likewise for bothfer- 
aomeness. Teachers felt there simply was not enough time available for reading 

Instruction. ■ ' — \^ 

'• ■ 3 * * " 

As a practical matter, gaining more instructional time can be achieved 

.1 • ^ 
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through increasing the amount- of time availA}>le for reading instruction at the 
expense Of other curriculum ar^as or thtough lowering pupil-teacher ratios. 
In edition, some efficiencies can be gained through improved organization and 
planning such as reducing class size in Nthe primly grades by sta^'ting' the > 
school day^eajjrtgr and adopting split sessions. Not all of these remedies 
Vork. Balow's (1) results suggest that smaller pupil-teacher ratios at the 
primary level^ll indeed bring about greater gains in reading achievement;/ 

howev^r» no such relationship .between class size and achievement has been 

• . ■ ■ , • . ' - ■ — 

demonstrated at other g1|||p|ilevel8 and in other curriculum areas (9, 13). In 

other words » seller ciasrt^ cannot remedy th§ effects of single textbook 

'■. - ..■•■**■ ■ ' 
instruction jJilll^ of instructional-* exposure as measured by pupil attendance 



and lengthttof schocJ. day also affect achievement positively (15). Attendance 
at schoim cMt be very beneficial but laj^ering on more and-more formal reading 
instfuction doe^^ot appfear tq^t^e a good way to lofre the pupil's time onqe he < 
is fhere. How puiJS#^i|and t is tfe essential question. "Time ^)elongs to 
the learper.^" How teachers spend time must be/considered in 'this perspective. 

The teacher s sense that timp is -important is convincingly validated by 
the literature. Their problem statements r^galrdlng instructional time suggest 
a unifpcitfand widply held perspective, but one which does not discern how 
Important pupil time is or \Aat the relationship between teacher and pupil 
utilization of time Implies. 

Support 



|»oi|ie of the problem statements^ defining the factor "support" for either^ 
l^c^hetsc^meness.or* frequency— achieved significance". ^Nor were the^e statements 
strongly or widely held by ^ny o-f the subgroups. . Some re8|)Q^ndent^ appeared to 
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feel that colleagues jihd administrators do hot encourage and support their 
efforts to Improve pupd^readlng ability. Three of the It^s which contributed 
to this f^dtbr reflected a desire to eliminate or at least deflate cultural- 
stereotypes held by colleagues. Since not a single Item In £hls* factor was 
tachtif ie^' as" 8 respohdenltT, th^^ /f or s t^eotyplng may^~ 

be an artifact which reflects an unidentified but 'distinct subgroup within ; 

*> ... V 

the overall group, in^vldual problem factor loadings, as cohtrasted/witji^ 
their respective rankings or With their significance, are among the strongest 
obtained suggesting , a high degree of cohesion 'among those who p^celved "sup- 
port" as' a problem. 



forlh 
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: ^ — ^ — ' 

• . ' ■ ■ • - - ■ ■ 

The factor structure for professional worth has many of the same charac- 
teristics as the structure for support. The perceptions reflected In this 
factor were^ot widely held nOr were they uniformly hfel^d*' Underlying the need 
for respect and esteem suggestefl by this factor Wy be an Ideal of success 
In teaching ad measured by the- teacher's ability to bring about significant 
achievement In reading. Or as noted above, a distinct subgroup may share this 
.conception of the importance of reading achievement. These data are not suf- ^ 
fic^ently defined to allow more than this very* 9ntative interpretation. 

idlvidualizatrion . i 

j^k Individuaiization was one of the most Interesting factors t6 emerge from^ 
th^e data. Loadings were very high, and' forlb^h bothersomeness and JEre- 
qi^ency, all of the statements comprising the factor strulcture except «one * '. ^ 
achieved significance. The various' 8ut>^rou{>8 ^i^fered little in their rankings 



for *each statement. But most interesting of all is the^f^ct that each state- 

ment focused oil selecting reading materials. Individualization was defined 

solely as a process cPf manipulating materials^ And what is more, not one 'group 

felt that appropriate^ reading materials were available for a wide range of* 

dlstlnat jpupir interests and dbilit:ies-v .■ 
' • . • ' ' ' . ^ ■ ' ' % ' u 

Knowing full weir that reading material's play a critical role in the 

teacher's ability to meet pupil needs and confronted, by the stark .fact of their 

unavailability, each group appeared, to apprehend the^full significance of this 

prbblein/ &a^d^^ially, theit task was to make bricks without .stii^w) Recog- 

nizing the t^ear futility their poSition, their concerns for motivation, skill 

9" ■ 



building, and^ time were fully understandable. ^Given, too, this rather con- 
strained vidy of individualization, ev;en though it may hot be fully^accepta^le, 
their ^sire for support arid their concerns for professional m>rth can be appre- 
elated. . , * - ' . 

. . - ^ ^ - ■ • - ■ 

Skill Building Itf Word Recognltloa ^ - \ 

Whll^ word recognition instruction w^s seen as a "frequent'' but not a 
'^bothersome" problem, it appeared only to be a proble^ in the sense of requit-- 

-■ >' - ■. , , 

ing on-going atjtention by teachers ayd specialists whose level of instruction < 

and primary insttuctiohar responsibility demanded a focus^^ developing word^ 

' , ' * " " ■ ■ : / ■■ * ' 

study skills^ Running through most of the individual problems was the impli- 

caJtion that trraditional word recognition skills are^ hot easily learned^ 

an observation most likely shared by elementary teachers and ^reading speciar^ 

lists because of^ their instructional level. \ As seen in Table 3, of the three 



items deemed significant in this par^cular factot, tvo appeared in the top 



third of, the rankings ^nd by only tKtee of the five groups. * fleffientary. 
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middle school,, and special, reading teachers ranked the statementTVV Imp roving 



student's attack skills," 36, 34, and 31 respectively. For the ^t^atl^ 

ineutp"Helping' students to overj^me perceptual problems'," supervisocy-adminlstra- 
tlve personnel replaced middle school teachers in this trio and, surprisingly,' 

ranked this problem 16th. Undoubtedl^r stiTdeivts with perceptual problems < ^ 

■ • . , , • .0 -> ' . • ■. 

received a good deal of attention and because of the sometimeis unusual chafac- 



tej^ of theix; F»roblems, and it must bejacj^i^, of tea unwarranted interpretat^n 

of th^, administratoilb may be inclined to overreact to' these cases. / 

Perhaps' the greatest significance^f this factor is the implied but 

Incorrect assumption that word recognition is the prdduct of intensive, concerted, 

formal instruction rather than a product of learning to, integrate graphic 

information with already existing language capabilities. According to Gibson 

and Levin (10): <\ f/ > 

^"Wej^iave not yet achieved an adequate underst:andi,rt§ of 
what it is that can be generalized in prtho^afi^l^;^. * 
the other that, whatever it is, thV chi'ifklejar^^ 
on his own, and not by way of a set of plannejd eXer^. " 
. ' • cises." ' /; 

V . V. \ . f ' ■ ■■ 

■ - ■ • . ■ , ■ 

Early reading appears to take the followinjg course: (a) Substitute words that 



fit the sense of the sentence; (b) Look over the letters in the word and keep 
silent if you cannot make sense of it; (c)l If it helps, ,7jtry out a wo^d using / 
whatever letter information can be gleaned but base the' response on fts^sensible- 
nessr .in the sentence (10m ; What teachers need to learn is that telling childre^n 
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rules and trying ta g(^ th^ to attend to the formal properties of Intraword^ 
structure is like telling someone to listen to a story so as to understand it 

virtue of . £ts syntactic constituents rather than its meanings. Children must 

■*'■«••.■"'•-.■•'' 

disepver* useful' word structure tacitly, oV'er time, through meaningful reading, and 

• . ■ ^ • , 

with sensitive guidance from the teacher when pupils require it. v 

59 . ^ \ 



jfc. Problems aa^oclated with ^i^S^osing and. remediating reading dif ficulties^ 
were among the^m^st bothersome of those id^tified in this study. Problems ^ 
o£ evaluation^ and subsequent instruction directed toward individual student 



difficulties appeared grounded mo.re^in having the time and opportui^ity to work 
^%d.th students than in feelings of not knowing how to deal wit^ student reading 
difficulties. On the ''frequency" scale problem statements reflected an underX 
Standing that appraisall is an important, on-going (^teaching responsibility, a 
perception sure to have heightened feelififi^^^f u*rgency about knowing how to 
evaluate reading ability. The relative strength of the "bothersome" dimension 
on this factor can be appreciated by^^ting that two of the three statements . 
comprising this factor were ranked in the top ten by ^11 subgroups with one 
exception — secondary teachers viewed gaining skill in diagnosis as less - 
Important than other groups did. One problem- statement, ''Having enojugh time 
to work with st^idadts who need special help^" was [ranked first in bothersome-^ 
^^ess by'^ air gr6up3 except reading specialists who' ranked the statement second. 
Without question, concern for competence in diagnosis and remediation of reading 
difficulties wa^ widely held and strongly felt by those directly and indii^ectly 
responsible for, reading instruction. 

Skill Building in Reading Comprehension 
■ .. ■ ' i ■ . . \ • • ■ ' \ " ■ . 

*• . \^^A11 of the statements which loaded oA tljis "comprehension" ^factor for the 

^ frequency scale were from among the 57 problem;^ identified as significant fat 

all respondents; Not only were problems associated with developing comprehen- 

sion viewed as frequent; many were ranked among the mo^t bdthefT&ome in the 



.sample by all subgroups. .Most problem statements presupposed meaning to be 
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logically a product pf d^iM^apprehen rather than a co^lj^ruct requiring 
a cognitive conttibuUfen fx?^ Statemfents suph as ^'Getting students 

to se^ meaning in F^P^I^^^ ^'Getting stpdentp to do things such 

as wording carefully\y^J^^^^^ top ten problems on the botheifs^me' 

scale — reflecting a vi^ijj|^^^^ a reader's ,knowledg«;jieithei^ 

affects nor impingesup^M^ to be comprehended. 'On the conttary. 



to apprehend/ the meanings ^hraJBlC^^^ writer, a reader must relate these 




% ■ 



•meanings to th'e larger cot|6^j^Mf^ own organized system of knowledg^and 
frequently must reorgani?ir^to% ^R%tem to accomodate new in^rmation. 

Significantly missing ^rom^^the' problem statemetxjts wiere acknowledgements 

■•■''». ' , 

that factors inherent in written mat eriald->can affect comprehension How- 

. ' ■■ ■ 

ever, stat3ements such as thbse dealing with getting students to read at ail 
appropriate r^te, and getting them to ;Lnfer reflected an awareness that learn- 
Ing from reading is significantly affectedly tactics employed by the reader. 

Security ' i ^ ' 

All subg'pbupa within this skmple -^appeared to be concerned about main- 
taining a secure and well-managed learning environment for reading Instruc- 
tion. Neither on the bbthersom^^^^caie nor on^ t|ie frequency scale' did any of 
the problem statements achieve significance^ In general\this ^factor reflects 
a healthy coacem for the personal worth of students and the professional 
%eispori8ibilities of a competent teacher. ■ 

Student- Success * • , , ^ 



While this f^cftor emerged only on the frequency scale ind^lcating a^ re- 
curr ing problem, half of the statements which comprise this factor Vere linked 



among the top ten by middle and high school teachers qn the bothersome scale. 
Ttiese st^atemen^^^suggest that> tochers In these two groups particularly but 
in the other groups as well perceive learning from reading to be a significant 
hurdle far student^s. Because preparing students to learn things from books 

^. — - — i - . 

is an im^rtant, on-going teaching actf^ty, . these concerns are obviously 

well-~founded*. On the other hand, reading 'f9r, sheer enjoyment mlay bfe equally 

■ • ■ . , " f ■ • 

if not more important, for language > even printed language, has more^han just 

1 . • • . ' ' ■ V .•■ 

an informational function* Language also serves deeply personal and subjective 
ends* Language Is an abiding source of deep ^esthetic meaning. Not readi^^is 
as crippling a handicap bs not being able to read. 

CONCLUSIONS - • ■ 

. Many of 'the problems of teachers identified in this study have their ^ 
origins in miscoj[iceptions about the nature and functions of reading. Reading 

- .' ■ . •■ ■ ^ ' 

to learn jan essential ^activity which is dependent upon numerous perceptual, 
cognitive, and motivational factors. • But most of all reading is an instance 
of language — whose nature ^d func^tions must be understood if reading is ever 
to become an effective means of-^-^arning. Utiforttinately, the majority of prob- 
lems identified /in this study revealed that many teachers have only a modest 
understanding of language and the reading process.* If these p^blemis are to 
be resolved, both jpresep^ice ind .inservice teacher education will need \o in- 
cl«/de signlficaTrtly greater and more effective ihstruction in language. 
r What is known about learning to read has b^en expanded dramatically over 

the past decade. These problem statements were deeply steeped in'\:fhe;^ 

- ■ V. ' • * '■''fr. • 

' ' . ■ : ■ . ■ ' . ^ ■ ■ ■ / ' 

and terniinology of another generation. They suggest that, still, V^achers. 
search to fityd that one oilinlsclent method* that will end all ^reading pro tflems. 



Practicing teachers desperat^y need theoretical guides for observing children 
and for curricular planning. ' Quite pjLainly, their knowledge t)ase'ii^?s^to be 

\ ■ [ : . '' ' % . ' 

upgraded atnd updated. * ^ • . . • . 

• • • ^ *^ * 

Reading is an active langu^^^ process useful in achieving a variety of 
purposes arid instantly available at all times. By,t reading cannot serve alone 
as the summation of all curriculum efforts. To learn from reading requires a 
substantial knowledge background. By and lar'l^e these problem statements -set 
forth the view that reading ability alone required expansion and enrichment . 
but that curriculum ^oi&d suffice as those experiences to be found in textbooks. 
The proper role and function of reading in curriculum must be, impressed upon 

I ■ . ■ - - ■. ^ 

both new and experienced teachers. 

. * ' ■ ' ■ . 

Other problems reflected very real shortcomings In fhe avaJLlability of 

time. and teaching materials i These shortcomings, in turn, appeared to have a 

debilitating effect on teacher' morale and their sense of professional c6mp^->- 

tence and worth.. The solution to these problems will more th^h likely be 

found in sounds sustaining, school leadership and administration. Repeatedly, 

^ these problem statements proclaimed , teachers' desires to be competent and 

; . . ■ :i . . 

effective in teaching^ reading. 
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ABSTRACT , r 

/ Respons^ts'fro^ 528 educators to a Teachei^ Problems ChecKtlst: for Read^gV 
inticorpora ting both a "f requencylj^ and a "bothersome" scale Were factor-analyzed 
and subjected to an oblique, promax rotation. Eleven factors emerged from 
'the "frequency" scale and ten factors emerged from the "bbthersome" scalte. 
^Factors such as invigoration, professional worthr^and skill-biiildlng in • 
reading comprehension .provided a rathei^^^ear indication of those problems 
Been by educators ais either difficult to resolve ^r occuri^g with noticeable 
-frequency. The- factors which emerged f^rom this anaflysis also repealed 
interesting and occasionally provocative assun^tions Vnd convictlotis about 
teaching, the readihg probess, learning, and curriculum. Others portrayed a 
deep sense of frustratioi;! pn the part of teachers and a yearning -to improve 



and grow professionally. 
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